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COUNTRY    VICARAGE. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

The  spring  was  cold  and  raw ;  they  still  lin- 
gered at  Brighton.  Louisa  usually  went  out 
every  day  with  the  little  girl,  in  her  open  car- 
riage. 

One  evening,  when  the  child  came  home,  it 
was  heated,  feverish,  and  uneasy. 

Mrs.  Wily  chose  to  decide  that  Miss  Mel- 
ville was  very  cross  and  nauglity  :  and  on  her 
going   up   to  her  own  apartment,   worried  her 
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with  reproaches  on  her  everlasting  ill-behaviour. 
She  refused  tlie  thirsty  child  a  cup  of  tea  ; 
ordered  her  not  to  heat  herself,  by  coming  near 
the  fire ;  and  kept  her  shivering  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room. 

Such  tyranny  was  constantly  practised  in 
Louisa's  nursery  ; — it  is  in  that  of  numbers. 
The  distance  of  the  apartments  prevented  the 
mother  from  overhearing  the  complaints  and 
exclamations  of  the  child ;  the  under-nurses 
were  kept  silent  by  the  certainty  of  losing  their 
places  if  they  interfered  ;  and  the  little  girl 
preserved  that  unaccountable  silence,  universal 
among  childi'en  in  such  cases. 

"  I  think  Miss  Melville  is  very  poorly  to- 
night," said  the  good-natured  Mary,  the  upper 
under-nurse. 

"  Pooh,  nonsense  !  It's  merely  because  she 
wants  to  give  trouble — and  because  she  knows 
I'm  goino;  out."" 
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"  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  tell  Lady  Wil- 
liam, or  to  let  Mr.  Green  see  her,  however," 
persisted  Mary. 

"  Hold  your  foolish  tongue,  I  say  !  There's 
trouble  enough,  believe  me,  when  Lady  Wil- 
liam does  come  up  stairs,  with  her  fuss  and 
nonsense — Catch  me  fetching  her  !" 

"I  want  mama — "  said  the  child:  '-my 
head  aches."" 

"  Then  you  won't  have  your  mama  to-night, 
take  my  word  for  it : — she's  going  out,  and 
I  sha'n't  make  a  fuss  about  nothing." 

"  I  will  have  mama — I  must  have  mama  ; 
my  head  aches,  and  I  want  her,  nurse." 

"  Hold  your  tongue.  Miss  Melville,  can't 
you  ?  I  tell  you  I  sha'n't  send  for  your  mama 
up  to-niglit,  to  make  a  fuss  about  you,  and 
keep  me  here  till  midnight." 

"  I  want  to  go  to  bed,  Mary — "  said  the 
child. 

b2 
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•■'  Ay  !  go  to  bed,  and  welcome,  if  you  like," 
said  Mrs.  Wily,  impatient  to  be  off  to  her 
party. 

"  O  Mary  !  my  head  does  ache  so." 

"  Does  it,  love  ?  Mrs.  Wily,  do  let  me 
give  Miss  Melville  a  warm  bath,  at  all  events." 

"  I  tell  you,""  said  the  obstinate  and  ill- 
tempered  old  woman,  "  I'll  have  no  prescribing 
and  giving  orders  in  my  nursery.  Fine  doings 
indeed  ! — as  if  I  didn't  know  what  was  best  !" 

The  child  was  put  into  a  cold  bed,  and  Mrs. 
Wily  went  about  her  engagements.  Mary 
remained  watching  by  the  bed-side. 

'•  Mary,"  said  the  child,  "  you're  a  dear, 
good  Mary — but  I  hate  Mrs.  Wily  very  much. 
Now,  Mary,  just  creep  down  stairs,  and  fetch 
my  own,  darling,  lovely,  sweet  mama  ;  for  my 
head  aches  very  much,  and  she  will  do  it 
good." 

"  Lie  still,   then  ;  and  if  Mrs.   Wily  should 
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come  back,   don't  tell :   say  I  am  gone  for  some 
water." 

Louisa  was  already  gone  out  to  dinner. — 

"  Your  mama  is  gone,  dear." 

"  O  my  Mary  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  am 
very  hot,  and  my  throat  is  very  sore.  O 
mama !  mama  !  I  want  your  soft  hand  under 
my  head.     I  want  you  to  kiss  me  so.*" 

The  poor  child  did  not  cry,  but  instead  of 
sleeping,  continued  to  vent  its  complaints  to 
Mary. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  Mrs.  Wily  came 
home — about  two,  Louisa.  As  usual,  she  ran 
up  to  her  nursery,  to  visit  the  treasure  of  her 
heart  before  she  retired  to  rest ;  she  was  dis- 
mayed at  the  state  in  which  she  found  her. 

"Ah,  my  mama!  you  are  come  at  last — I 
thought  you  never  would  come  ;  and  I  am  so 
hot,  and  so  thirsty,  and  Mrs.  Wily  won't  give 
me  any  thing." 
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"  Oh,  Miss  Melville,  I'm  quite  ashamed  to 
hear  you  talk  so !  You  asked  me  for  some 
tea  !" 

"  Give  her  some  tea,"  said  Louisa. 

"  Dear  heart !  my  lady — tea  at  this  time 
of  night ;  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Keep 
the  child  awake  half  the  night.  Really,  my 
lady,  I  can't  take  upon  myself — " 

"  Mama,  mama,  send  Mrs.  Wily  away,  and 
Mary  will  get  me  some  tea.  Come  to  me, 
mama,  my  mimi ! — I  am  so  hot !" 

She  was  indeed  hot ;  and  as  Louisa  cast  her 
arms  round  her,  the  most  acute  apprehensions 
shot  through  her  bosom. 

"  Send  !  Mrs  Wily  !— Send  for  advice  !" 

*'  Law  bless  your  heart,  my  lady  ! — at  this 
time  of  night  ?     The  child's  as  well  as  I  am." 

"  I  insist  upon  it — Instantly  !"  cried  Louisa, 
whose  heart,  fluttering  between  terror  and  in- 
dignation, almost  refused  to  her  the  power  of 
utterance. 
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"  Shall  /  go  my  lady  ?"  said  INIary. 

"Ay!  for  God's  sake  go!  go!"  cried  the 
mother;  as  the  flushing  cheek,  sparkling  eye, 
and  rapid  and  thick  respirations  increased  her 
terror. 

"  Fetch  the  nearest !  —fetch  any  one !" 

Mrs.  Wily  sat  down,  with  a  cold,  angry,  and 
injured  air;  while  Louisa,  faint  from  fatigue, 
ill,  and  trembling,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
doctor. 

He  came,  looked  grave,  ordered  the  proper 
remedies ;  and  then  entreated  Louisa  to  go  to 
bed  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

The  child  fixed  its  large,  serious  eyes  upon 
its  motlier's  face. 

"  Mimi  !  don't  leave  me  to  that  nasty  Mrs. 
Wily — I  want  you  to  lie  by  me." 

"  My  darling !  so  I  would  lie  for  ever  !" 
cried  the  mother.  And  extending  herself  on 
the    bed,    the  little    flushed    face  was   nestling 
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in  her  bosom ;  and   the  mother  and  child  fell 
asleep  in  each  other's  arms. 


It  was  late  in  the  morning  when  Louisa 
awoke  after  the  feverish  sleep  she  had  taken. 
The  doctor  had  ordered  the  child  to  be  kept 
in  bed  that  day,  and  to  be  guarded  carefully 
from  cold,  &c.  &c.  All  the  well-known  pal- 
liatives against  that  dreadful  disorder  of  child- 
liood — croup — had  been  employed. 

It  was  past  the  usual  hour  of  breakfast,  even 
in  that  house,  when  Louisa  entered  the  room 
with  faltering  steps,  a  request  upon  her  lips  ; 
for  timid  was  she  now,  whenever  she  had  the 
slightest  favour  to  ask  of  her  husband. 

"  The  little  girl  is  ill !" — she  began. 

"  Pooh  !  nonsense  !  Lady  William.  How 
you  do  terrify  yourself  for  nothing !"  said 
Lady  Fanny. 
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Now,  it  must  be  told,  that  this  very  day  had 
been  fixed  upon  by  Lord  William  for  returning 
to  town,  and  that  most  of  the  individuals  of  the 
family  party  had  their  reasons  for  wishing  to  be 
there.  Upon  the  succeeding  day  a  splendid  en- 
tertainment was  to  be  given  by  the  King  and 
Queen,  who  were  now  in  London ;  and  to  this 
our  party  had  been  bidden.  Lord  William,  who 
had  been  considerably  annoyed  by  the  gossip 
which  his  affair  with  the  Signora  and  his  rumour- 
ed estrangement  from  his  wife  had  occasioned  : 
and  by  a  certain  coldness,  which  he  fancied, 
rather  than  detected,  in  the  manner  of  that  most 
amiable  woman,  who,  as  a  sovereign,  exercises 
the  best  influence  of  her  rank  by  setting  the 
example  of  every  mild  and  domestic  virtue,  was 
anxious  to  appear  upon  this  occasion  with 
his  family  ;  and  peculiarly  desirous  that 
Louisa  should  thus  lay  at  rest  the  current 
scandals. 

B   5 
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Lady  Gertrude  and  Lady  Fanny  chose  to  be 
chaperoned  upon  this  occasion  by  Lady  Wil- 
liam rather  than  by  the  Marchioness,  and  she, 
on  her  part,  wished  to  be  excused  attendance,  in 
order  that  she  might  escape  the  expense  of  a 
new    dress :  and    had    prepared   herself  to  be 
indisposed  accordingly.     That  Lady    William 
should  be  well  enough  to  appear,  had  therefore 
been  the  universal  wish  :  and  her  health  had  in 
consequence,  for  a  short  time,  become  the  object 
of  a    solicitude    strongly    contrasted   with    the 
usual  indifference  upon  that  subject. 
"  The  little  girl  is  ill — "  she  repeated. 
"  And  you,"   said  the  Marchioness,   "  have 
been  up  all  night  with  her." 

"  And  look,"  said  Lady  Gertrude,  "  half 
dead  this  morning ;  whatever  the  child  may 
be." 

"  How  preposterous  !"  said  Lord  WiUiam, 
contemptuously.     "  Are    we  become  such  do- 
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mestic  slaves,  in  this  children's  age,  that  an 
infant  cannot  cough,  but  its  mother  must  re- 
fuse Iierself  natural  rest  ?"" 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Louisa,  endeavouring  to 
rally  against  this  attack,  "  I  have  been  asleep 
all  night ;  but  the  little  girl  is  ill,  and  unable 
to  leave  Brighton  to-day." 

"  Then,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  good,  let  iier 
stay — "  said  the  husband.  "  I  presume  there  is 
no  absolute  necessity  for  my  travelling  like  the 
patriarchs  of  old,  with  my  men-servants  and  my 
maid-servants,  my  flocks,  herds,  and  little  ones. 
— I  should  think  an  arrangement  of  this  nature 
might,  by  possibility,  be  made,  without  an  air 
of  such  extreme  perplexity  and  uneasiness." 

"  No  doubt — "  said  Louisa,  much  relieved. 
"  And  we  will  follow  you  as  soon  as  the  little 
girl  is  better." 

'*  We ! — It  cannot  surely  be  yojir  intention 
to  remain  here.'' 
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"  I  should  very  much  wish  it." 

"  Time  has  been,"  with  an  air  of  resentment, 
"  when  I  have  seen  looks  not  the  most  tranquil, 
at  my  proposing  to  travel  alone.  Now,  when 
it  is  my  desire,  for  reasons  perfectly  well 
known  to  you,  that  you  should  go  with  me,  the 
slightest  excuse  will  serve  for  a  separation." 

"  Oh  Lord  William !  I  entreat  you  do  not 
say  so ;  you  know  my  duty,  my  greatest  hap- 
piness, is  to  be  with  you — But  the  child  is  ill 
— very  ill — can  I  ? — ought  I — to  leave  her  ?" 
with  pleading  looks. 

"  Can  ! — ought ! — You  speak  as  if  the  child 
were  dying.  She  has  her  nurse  and  proper 
medical  attendants,  I  presume ;  and  they  must 
be  as  well  aware  as  yourself,  of  what  is  ne- 
cessary ;  and  must  have,  to  say  the  least,  as 
much  skill,  and  experience." 

Alas  !  what  mother's  heart  ever  was,  ever 
ought    to  be,   satisfied   with   such  arguments .'' 
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Well  she  knows  no  skill  can  rival  the  tender 
sympathies  and  watchful  attention  of  her 
doting  care, — no  soothing  medicine  tranquillise 
like  her  voice — no  anodyne  lull  to  repose  like 
her  caresses  ! 

But  wliat  could  Louisa  urge,  where  all  she 
urged  was  certain  to  be  disputed  ? 

She  sighed,  and  was  silent. 

Lord  William  was  grown  pitiless,  from  utter 
want  of  sympathy  with  every  sensation  of 
her's.  And  he  had  lost  that  fond  indulgence 
which  weighs  mental  pain,  not  by  its  apparent 
reasonableness,  but  by  its  intensity  —  that 
indulgence  Avhich  we  all,  miserable  as  we  are  I 
demaiid  so  imperatively  from  one  another. 


Louisa  returned  to  her  nursery  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  fever  of  her  child  was  rapidly 
increasing — to  be  followed  by  the  Marchioness, 
who  declared  that  there   was  no  cause  for  ap- 
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prehension — to  have  the  declarations  of  the 
Marchioness  echoed  by  the  very  inferior  medical 
man  who  had  chanced  to  be  called  in,  as  soon 
as  he  understood,  in  vulgar  phrase,  "  which  way 
the  wind  blew." 

She  returned  to  the  drawing-room  with  the 
aspect  of  despair. 

"  Oh  Lord  William  ! — if  ever  you  believed 
me,  believe  me  now  !  My  child  ! — our  child  ! — 
is  worse  than  they  think. — Let  me  stay  with 
her,  and  watch  her  !" 

But  Lord  William  had  been  listening  to  the 
evil  insinuations  of  his  sisters. 

They  had  represented  the  anxiety  of  the 
heart-struck  mother,  as  equally  excessive  and 
perverse — as  an  affectation,  an  exaggeration  of 
feeling— the  accusation  too  frequently  brought 
against  the  hapless  Louisa,  by  those  incapable 
of  estimating  the  feeblest  sentiment  of  her 
heart. 

"  Just  as   you   please — I    control    no  one ; 
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neither  do  I  pretend  to  control  myself;  or  to 
conceal  my  disgust  at  unreasonable  nonsense — 
What  are  a  husband's  most  reasonable  wishes, 
balanced  against  the  slightest  whims  of  a  child  ? 
— I  wished  you  to  go,  Louisa — I  wish  it  still. — 
I  am  assured  that  the  child  can  travel,  without 
the  slightest  inconvenience.  If  you  cannot  part 
from  her,  take  her  with  you. — I  request,  that 
you  should  go."" 

"  Ah  heaven !"  cried  Louisa ;  "  what  must 
I  do  ?" 

"  What  you  please,"  said  Lord  William, 
with  the  air  of  one  deeply  oiFended. — "  You 
hesitate  ! — It  is  enough — " 

"Ah,  Lord  William!  unjust!  cruel!""  she 
ventured — ^or  rather  it  escaped  her — to  say, 
"  You  do  not — you  never  will  know  this  heart 
— This  heart !"" — pressing  it,  as  indignantly 
swelling  within  her,  it  seemed  endeavouring  to 
burst  her  bosom. 
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"  Cruel !  unjust ! — harsh  terms  ! — Terms 
unusual  to  my  ears  ! — becoming  from  the  lips 
of  a  wife — at  least  not  out  of  character,  from 
those  of  mine " 

"Alas!  alas!'' 

"  I  detest  scenes  V 

Oh  word  of  fatal  introduction — apt  expression 
for  the  insensible  ! 

"  Do  as  you  please ;  only  relieve  me  from 
these  wearisome  discussions.  Take  the  child — 
leave  the  child — or  stay  away  yourself,  and — 
disgrace  me." 

"  It  is  enough — you  have  said  enough,  and 
we  will  go." 


"  Ah  !  my  little  one!  what  shall  I  do  with 
thee  in  this  extremity  ?""  said  Louisa,  as  she 
entered  her  nursery. 

"  Ah  mama  ! — take  me  !  take  me  !"  said  the 
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child,  who,  as  quick  children  so  often  unob- 
.  servedly  do,  had  understood  the  whole  matter 
in  debate.  "  Don't  leave  me  with  Mrs.  Wily  ! 
I  cannot  die  with  Mrs.  Wily — Be  with  me 
when  I  die — my  sweet,  my  darling  mama  !" 

"  Alas,  my  child  ! —  Don't  talk  so ;  you  are 
not  going  to  die." 

"  Mary  says  I  shall,  if  I  go  with  you,  for  I 
heard  her.  But  I  am  sure  I  shall,  if  you  leave 
me — Mrs.  Wily  is  very  cross. — Take  me,  my 
mama  ! — I  want  to  die  in  your  lap."" 

We  will  not  linger  over  the  distressing 
scene. 

The  child  left  Brighton  with  its  mother  that 
evening — Louisa  herself,  inexperienced  as  she 
was,  not  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  risk  that 
she  ran  ;  and  somewhat  soothed  by  the  positive 
assurances  of  Mrs.  Wily  and  the  doctor,  that 
Miss  Melville  was  as  well  as  herself. 
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But  as  they  approached  Reigate  the  child 
became  suddenly  and  alarmingly  worse. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  already.  Louisa  stopped 
the  carriage. 

"  She  can  go  no  further !  God  in  heaven  ! 
she  is  choking ! — she  can  scarcely  breathe  or 
speak  !"" 

"  Take  her  out ! — take  her  out  j — put  her  to 
bed  !"  was  the  agonized  cry. 

"No — goon!" — cried  Lord  William  impe- 
riously ;  "  the  child  is  only  hoarse. — If  you 
want  advice,  get  her  to  London." 

"  She  will  never  reach  London ! — she  will 
die  !  O  stop  !  stop !  For  God's  sake  let  her 
be  bled  !— let  her  be  bled  !" 

"  Absurd  ! — Take  her  to  London,  I  say." 

"  O  William  !  if  ever  you  loved  me — If  you 
have  one  grain  of  pity  left  for  me  ! — let  us 
stop ! — she  will  die  !   she  will  die  !" 

"  She    will    do   perfectly    well,  if  my  lady 
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would  not  be  so  anxious,"  (fussy,  she  would 
have  said,)  cried  the  impenetrable  Mrs.  Wily. 

"  Oh  William  !  William  !  don't  believe  her  ; 
— believe  me  this  once  ! — this  once  ! — this  once  ! 
■Grant  my  prayer — let  us  stop  !" 

"  No  ! — she  is  not  in  the  slis^htest  danger. 
I  insist  upon  an  end  being  put  to  this  nonsense 
— Order  the  horses  out.*" 

"  Good  God  !  Lord  William,  she  is  too  ill 
to  move  ;  she  must  instantly  be  bled.  Cannot 
you  see  it  in  every  look  .'' — hear  it  in  that  hor- 
rid !— horrid  noise  V 

"  She  is  hoarse — that  is  all.  Will  nobody 
order  out  the  horses  .''  Mrs.  Wily,  can  she  go, 
or  not .?" 

"  Perfectly  well,  my  lord." 

"  Then  she  shall  go." 

"  Then  she  shall  not  go  !"  cried  Louisa,  the 
mother  triumphing  at  last  over  every  other  feel- 
ing,   as    the    increasing  distress   of  the    child 
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amounted  to  agony.  "  She  shall  not  go  !  No  — 
Lord  William,  I  never  disobeyed  you  before 
— I  disobey  you  now  ! — She  shall  not  go ! — My 
darling  !  yet, — yet,  will  I  save  you  !  Tear  us 
asunder  by  force — I  defy  you,  cruel,  cruel 
father  ! — See  !  she  is  dying  before  your  eyes  !" 

She  clasped  the  child  fiercely  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  wish  you  a  very  good  evening  then — " 
said  Lord  William  ;  and  with  an  ironical  bow 
he  left  the  room. 

And  the  departing  wheels  of  his  carriage 
and  four  were  soon  heard. 

For  the  first  time  that  sound  was  a  relief  to 
Louisa.  Indignation — detestation  of  what  she 
considered  his  barbarity,  was  fast  rising  in  her 
bosom.  The  master-feeling  in  a  woman^s 
breast — the  mother — had  conquered. 


To  lay    the  child   upon    the    bed — to    send 
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wildly  for  advice — to  wriiio-  her  hands  in  an- 
guish inexpressible  over  the  fast  fading  form — 
to  listen  to  the  horrible  croakings  that  obscured 
that  sweet  prattling  voice,  once  sounding  as  an 
angel's  to  her  ears — to  watch  the  current  of 
blood,  flowing  from  the  hands  of  the  surgeon, 
too  late  to  rescue,  and  only  serving  to  weaken 
for  the  struggle — to  abandon  love,  hope,  delight 
— all  that  had  given  consolation  to  her  wretched 
and  wearied  heart — to  feel  more  than  the  agonies 
of  a  mother  over  her  first  born — her  only  one  ! 
— that  dreadful  wrench  of  nature! — such  was 
her  fate  for  two  mortal  hours. 

Suddenly  the  countenance  she  watched  with 
such  intense  interest  began  to  darken.  Over  it 
came  an  expression  of  seriousness,  of  age;  the 
lips  were  raised  to  ask  one  kiss — those  affec- 
tionate, honest  eyes,  bent  earnestly  upon  her — 
the  cold  sweats  broke  out  upon  that  charming 
infantine  brow. 
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A  universal  trembling  seized  Louisa. 

"  It  is  coining  ! — death  is  coming  ! — She  is 
going  ! — she  is  going  !  She  is  dying  ! — she  is 
dying  ! — She  is  dying  ! — She  is  Dead  !  !  !"" 

Her  shrieks  were  really  awful.  Quick, 
rapid,  piercing,  they  filled  the  air,  and  pene- 
trated into  every  apartment  of  the  inn. 

The  servants  were  crowding  mto  the  room — 
the  mistress  of  the  inn,  appalled  and  hurried, 
stood  gazing  in  almost  stupid  distress. 

"  O  my  child  !  my  child  !  my  child  !  would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee — with  thee  !  O  my 
darling  !  my  child  !  my  only  joy  ! — my  lovely, 
loving,  my  angel  child  I — Would  God  I  might 
die  !  Would  God  I  might  end  here — and  for 
ever — my  miserable,  misei'able  being  !  O  that 
we  were  in  one  grave — tliat  I  were  asleep  by 
thy  side — my  child  !  my  child  !" 

So    she    screamed,  hanging    over    the    bed, 
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where  lay,  insensible  to  her  cries,  what  a 
moment  before  had  been  so  instinct  with  life 
and  sensibility  : — her  long  hair  streaming  over 
fier  face,  now  actually  deformed  by  agony. 

Her  distraction  moved  the  hearts,  even  of 
her  meanest  attendants. 

The  old  nurse,  for  the  first  time,  shed  a  few 
iron  tears. 

"  Be  comforted,  my  lady." 

"  O  no  !  no  !  no  !  comfort  there  is  none  ! — 
none  ! — none,  for  me  ! — No  one  loves  me  !  no 
one  pities  me  ! — No  one  loves  me,  now  thou  art 
gone,  my  sweet,  my  loving  child !  O  take  me 
— take  me,  God  !"" 

.  The  violence  of  her  distress  had,  at  length, 
burst  all  those  barriers  which  her  good  sense  had 
till  now  imposed  upon  her  feelings.  It  terrified 
all  the  assistants,  and  she  was  about  to  fling 
herself  upon  the  bed,  and  dash  herself  despe- 
rately upon  the  body,  when  suddenly  the  door 
opened,    and    a    gentleman,    dressed    in     deep 
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mourning,  appeared  at  it; — pale,  wan,  anguish- 
stricken,  yet  preserving  tliat  resolute  air  of 
self-mastery  which  seldom,  if  ever,  forsook  him. 

It  was  Charles. 

She  turned,  gave  one  loud  and  fearful  cry, 
and  shrieking,  "He  is  come.'  and  he  will 
comfort  me  !"  fainted  dead  away  upon  the  floor 
at  his  feet. 

It  was  indeed  Charles  returned  from  abroad, 
the  accomplished  scholar,  the  finished  gentle- 
man. 

He  had  happened  to  be  waiting  at  the  inn, 
upon  some  appointment  of  business,  when  the 
landlady,  knowing  him  to  be  a  clergyman,  and 
already  impressed  with  respect  by  the  grave 
gentleness  of  his  deportment,  had  run  down  to 
him  in  the  universal  distress,  conjuring  him  to 
come  up,  and  endeavour  to  calm  the  distracted 
and  unfortunate  Lady  William. 

With  a  look  of  sorrow,  almost  amounting  to 
agony,  he  now  bent  over  her,  raised  her  lifeless 
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form  from  the  earth,  and  carried  her  in  his 
arms  into  an  adjoining  room.  He  laid  her  on 
a  sofa ;  and  while  the  women  were  busy  re- 
storing her  to  animation,  retired  to  a  window 
to  struggle  with,  and  compose  his  feelings. 

After  some  time  he  heard  her  sigh.  She 
opened  her  eyes,  and  murmured,  "  Charles  !" 

He  was  at  her  side  in  an  instant ;  the  women 
fell  back  a  few  paces. —  She  held  out  her  hand  ; 
he  took  it  in  his,  and  sat  down  on  a  chair  by 
her. 

"  My  dear  Louisa,  be  calm,  be  composed,  I 
entreat  of  you. — Be  yourself,  in  this  bitter,  this 
overwhelming  affliction.  Look  up,  my  Louisa  ! 
resign  yourself  to  the  will  of  God — that  God 
whom  you  have  so  sedulously  been  taught  to 
worship.  He  is  no  vain  illusion,  my  Louisa.  He 
is  a  grand  and  a  vast  reality. — He  is  a  living, 
and  a  present  God.  Call  upon  him — call 
upon   him,     in    this     hour  of    darkness,    with 
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courage  and   with  faith. — He  will  hear — and  he 
will  pity  you." 

The  words  flowed  like  balm  over  her  crushed 
and  wounded  heart.  She  turned  her  large, 
mournful  eyes  full  upon  him,  clasped  his  hand 
in  both  hers,  and  listened  attentively. 

"  Submit,  my  Louisa — submit  to  his  decree. 
— Offer  before  him  the  sacrifice  of  a  wounded 
and  a  broken  spirit. — Offer  up  to  him  in  patience 
the  treasure  which  he  has  withdrawn.  Humble 
yourself  before  his  high  and  mighty  hand. — 
Submit,  my  Louisa." 

She  faintly  whispered, — "  I  will." — 
After  a  few  moments'  silence,  she  asked  him 
to  pray. 

He  knelt  down  by  her  side,  while  the  women 
sunk  involuntarily  on  their  knees  around  ;  and 
poured  forth,  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  a 
devout  and  most  earnest  prayer  to  that  God  in 
whom  he  so  faithfully  trusted  ; — beseeching  him 
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that  he  would  sanctify  the  affliction  to  the  heart 
of  the  sufferer  ;  that  he  would  pity  and  comfort 
the  mourner ;  and  visit  her  soul  with  that  peace, 
— the  peace  of  Christ,  "  which  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding." 

Louisa's  eyes  prayed  with  him,  though  her 
lips  were  motionless. 

When  he  arose,  she  still  held  fast  his  hand, 
as  if  she  feared  that  he  would  leave  her  ;  and, 
so,  long  she  lay — every  feature  in  almost  death- 
like repose — life  only  expressed  by  her  still  and 
equal  breathing,  and  by  the  humid  darkness 
of  her  clear  fervid  eyes. 

At  last  she  said,  "  Charles,  I  must  see  her 
again. — Will  you  go  with  me?  I  will  be  very 
good," — with  a  faint  and  sad  smile. 

He  gave  her  his  arm,  and  helped  her,  for 
she  was  very  feeble,  into  the  room. 

During  her  absence,  all  disorder  had  been 
arranged,   and   that    appearance    of    mournful 
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tranquillity  given  to  the  apartment,  which  so 
well  becomes  the  chamber  of  the  dead. 

The  innocent  child  lay  extended  upon  the 
bed,  like  some  fair- sculptured  marble,  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  in  the  repose  of  death. — It 
would  have  seemed  to  sleep,  but  that  the  transpa- 
rent delicacy  of  the  waxen  hands — the  wan  pale- 
ness of  the  brow,  over  which  the  golden  curls 
were  thickly  clustering — and  the  immovable 
stillness  of  those  fringed  lids,  once  veiling  eyes 
so  bright  and  sparkling,  bespoke  a  rest  more 
awful,  more  mysterious  than  that  of  slumber. 

The  unhappy  mother  gazed  long,  intently, 
and  silently. — No  screams,  no  agitating  cries 
now  convulsed  her  bosom.  She  was  composed 
and  calm — her  countenance  speaking  of  unutter- 
able fondness,  and  the  patience  of  a  resigned 
despair. 

Often  did  she  stoop  to  kiss  the  brow,  the 
cheek,  the  hands ;  while  the  tears  gushed 
fast  and  still,  over  the  insensible  clay. 
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Then  turning  : — "  Ah,  Charles  !" 
Their  eyes  met ;   his  were  by   this  time  run- 
ning over. 

They  understood  one   another  at  once ; — the 

history  of  their  lives  was  told. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  this  one  moment 

atoned  to  Charles  for  the  disappointment  of 
years,  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  life — and  that  the 
power  to  console  and  succour,  in  this  her  last 
extremity,  the  being  he  had  so  loved  and  idolised 
— to  open  his  arms,  as  it  were,  as  a  refuge  to 
that  poor  sufferer  who  sought  there  for  shelter 
and  for  sympathy— repaid  all  the  struggles  and 
all  the  efforts  with  which,  from  the  instant  that 
she  had  become  the  wife  of  another,  he  had  mas- 
tered all  even  to  the  inmost  wishes  of  his  soul 
After  a  few  moments  passed  in  thus  mingling 
their  tears,  Charles  reverently  kissed  the  fore- 
head of  the  child,  and  dropped  over  the  face 
the  white  cambric  which  siiaded  it.  He  then  led 
Louisa,    now    weeping    without    restraint,  but 
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with  abated  bitterness,  out  of  the  room  ;  and 
perceiving  how  weak  she  was,  persuaded  her  to 
go  to  bed,  offering  to  write  to  Lord  William, 
to  relate  what  had  taken  place,  and  to  obtain 
his  directions  as  to  what  should  next  be  done. 

His  heart  throbbing  with  emotion — with  an 
emotion  in  which  there  mingled  (it  is  vain  to 
deny)  a  certain  sweetness,  he  sat  down  once 
more  to  address  the  man  with  whom  he  had 
never  had  the  slightest  communication,  since 
the  memorable  meeting  in  the  wood. 

My  Lord, 

Lady  William  Melville  being  incapable  of 
writing,  or,  indeed,  of  sitting  up,  I  have  pro- 
mised to  take  upon  myself  the  task  of  convey- 
ing to  you  the  most  painful  intelligence. 

Being  detained  accidentally  at  the  inn,  I  was 
requested  by  the  landlady  to  endeavour,  in  my 
capacity  of  clergyman,  to  administer  such  sup- 
port and  comfort,  as  might  be  possible,  to  Lady 
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William  Melville,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
most  painful  of  human  calamities,  and  found 
her  in  a  state  of  distress  which  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  describe.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say, 
after  this,  that  the  child  is  dead — and  that  the 
feelings  of  the  mother  at  first  defied  control. 
She  is,  however,  at  present  more  composed,  and 
has  suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded  to  go  to 
bed,  where  I  trust  she  will  allow  herself  to 
remain,  until  your  wishes  shall  be  known. 

The  signature  of  this  letter  may  perhaps 
recall  me  to  your  Lordship's  recollection.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  as  an  old  friend  of  ]\Ir. 
Evelyn,  I  shall  feel  not  only  honoured  but 
gratified,  if  upon  the  present  occasion  I  can  be, 
or  can  be  made  to  be,  of  the  slightest  service  to 
Lady  William  Melville. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
&c.  &c. 

Charles  Lovel. 
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"  A  coxcombical  puppy  !"  said  Lord  Wil- 
liam, as  he  folded  the  letter. 

There  was  an  indistinct  feeling  of  jealousy, 
mingled  with  a  good  share  of  unacknowledged 
self-reproach.  He  could  not  help  feeling  that 
Charles  was  occupying  the  place  which  he  ought 
to  have  filled. 

The  death  of  the  child  shocked  and  pained 
him  :  he  had  never  in  his  life  felt  so  uncomfort- 
able, or  so  entirely  out  of  humour  with  himself. 

He  rang  the  bell  hastily. 

"  Four  horses  instantly,  to  my  travelling  car- 
riage. I  will  bring  her  to  town — I  will  be 
more  attentive  to  her.  It  is  hard  upon  her, 
poor  thing  ! — She  is  a  gentle,  lovely  creature 
unquestionably — and  has  a  world  of  tenderness. 
She  loves  me,  it  is  certain. — Ay,  she  does  un- 
doubtedly love  me. — I  will  be  kinder  than  I 
have  been  of  late.     I  will  soon  repay  her  for  all."     , 

Had  his  thoughts  found  words,  it  is  thus 
that  they  might  have  been  expressed. 
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Vain  mortal ! — Not  to  such  as  thee  does  the 
Lord  of  the  children  of  men  allow  the  privi- 
lege of  reparation—the  occasion  for  amendment 
and  atonement.  The  sentence  hath  already 
gone  forth.  The  victim  hath  been  struck  by 
thy  shaft ;  and  not  for  thee  shall  nature  hesi- 
tate and  turn  back,  or  death  pause  in  his 
career. 


Charles  had  not  long  been  allowed  to  remain 
quietly  musing  down  stairs. 

He  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of 
Mrs.  Wily,  with  a  terrified  air. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but  my  lady — my 
lady — she  seems  very  ill — all  of  a  flutter  and  a 
hurry,  sir, — she  can't  he— dying.'' 

"  Heaven  forbid  ! — What's  the  matter?" 

"O  sir!"  interrupted  ]\Iary,  running  down 
stairs! — "  for  the  love  of  heaven,  do  come  up. 
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and  see  what  it  is  ! — She's  very  bad.  Lord  be 
merciful  unto  us  ! — what  shall  we  do  ?'''' 

Charles  ran  up-stairs,  without  ceremony,  and 
entered  the  room. 

She  lay  extended  upon  the  bed,  her  long 
white  drapery  scarcely  more  pale  than  her  livid 
cheeks — her  hair  plastering  with  the  dew  of 
agony,  upon  her  brow. 

"  What  is  it  .?— what  is  it.  Lady  William  ?'' 

"  My  heart ! — my  heart !" 

He  could  not  only  see,  he  could  actually  hear 
it  beat.  It  was  hurrying  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
mill-wheel. 

"  My  heart ! — my  heart  ! — ah,  Charles  !" 

"  Send  for  advice  instantly  ! — the  best,  the 
nearest. — Where  is  the  landlady  ?  Mrs.  Thomas  ! 
the  first  physician  in  the  place  !  Ah  my  love  ! 
— my  Louisa! — art  thou  indeed! — indeed, 
going  !" 

The  agony  was  desperate,  but  it  was  subside 

ng. 
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Presently  a  calm  succeeded,  but  she  looked 
dreadfully  pale,  and  spoke  with  difficulty. 

"  Charles,  sit  down  by  me.  I  have  much  to 
sfiy,  and  my  time  is  short." 

He  made  a  great  effort,  and  sat  down  with 
composure. 

"  Where  is  Mary  ? — where  is  my  father  ? — 
where  is  good  Mr.  Philips  ?  Ah — not  thus  alone 
and  deserted  did  I  hope  to  die! — Charles,  my 
heart  is  broken.  You  have  heard  of  such  things; 
it  is  so  with  me. — Charles,  tell  Mrs.  Digby  that  she 
was  wise.  I  knew,  at  least  I  guessed,  her  thoughts 
and  wishes.  Tell  my  dearest  Mary  I  loved 
her  heartily  to  the  last. — Tell  my  dear,  dear 
father,  that  I  thanked  him  for  all  his  care,  and 
loved  him  for  the  pride  he  took,  in  his  poor  de- 
spised Louisa. — Ah  Charles  !  they  were  not  for 
me — with  their  coldness  and  their  greatness;  — 
grandeur  and  luxury  had  no  charms  for  nie.  1 
had  been  happier     .     .     ."" 
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Here  she  checked  herself. 

"  But  God  in  heaven  bless  «/om,  Charles. 
He  does,  and  he  will — good — great — generous- 
Give  me  your  hand.  You  have  done  all  for 
me— you  have  opened  the  gate  of  heaven  to  my 
despair.  Ah,  Almighty  Father !  thou  hast  ac- 
cepted my  sacrifice  ! — thou  hast  heard,  though 
late,  my  prayer  ! — thou  hast  given  me  rest  !" 

"  Louisa,"  said  Charles,  "  one  word — you 
forgive  ? — you  heartily  forgive — alV 

— "  As  Christ  is  my  hope."  — 

They  were  her  last  words. 

The  current  of  blood  returned  to  the  heart 
with  violence.  Great  were  her  agonies — griev- 
ous the  struggles  of  expiring  nature. 

But  they  were  over. 

And  in  the  arms  of  this  true  and  faithful 
friend  she  sunk  to  rest,  April,  21st  1832. 

END    OF    A    COUNTRY    VICARAGE. 


TALE  OF  AN  OAK  TREE 


....  I  only  sing  because  I  love  the  art ; 

I  envy  not,  indeed,  but  much  revere 

Those  birds  whose  fume  the  test  of  skill  will  bear  : 

I  ieei  no  hope  aspiring  to  surpass. 

Nor  with  their  charming  soQgfta.y  own  to  class  ; 

Far  other  aims  incite  my  humble  strain  : 

Then  surely  I  your  pardon  may  obtain, 

While  I  attempt  the  rural  vale  to  move, 

By  imitating  of  the  lays  I  love. 

NoRTHCOTE — Linnet  and  Nightingaie. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  common  opinion  concerning  the  nymphs 
whom  the  ancients  called  Hamadryads,  is 
more  to  the  honour  of  trees  than  any  thing 
yet  mentioned.  It  was  thought  that  the  fate 
of  these  nymphs  had  so  near  a  dependence 
on  some  trees,  more  especially  oaks,  that  they 
lived  and  died  together.  For  this  reason, 
they  were  extremely  grateful  to  such  persons 
as  preserved  those  trees  with  which  their  being 
subsisted. 

A  certain  youth,  being  about  to  fell  an  oak, 
having,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  Hamadryad  who 
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inhabited  it,  preserved  it  in  this  manner,  the 
nymph  conceived  a  violent  attachment  to  him, 
and  they  long  lived  together  in  the  forest,  happy 
in  each  other''s  society. 

But  he,  becoming  weary  of  this  simple  life, 
returns  to  his  old  friends  and  associates  in  the 
city,  which  desertion  throws  the  unfortunate 
Hamadryad  into  the  most  grievous  despair. 

One  day  she  chanced  to  spy  her  lover,  who 
had  wandered  into  the  forest ;  and,  casting  her- 
self at  his  feet,  besought  him  not  to  forsake 
her ;  but  finding  him  inflexible,  she  passion- 
ately conjured  Pan  to  prevent  his  departure, 
who,  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs. 
However,  says  the  story,  he  was  not  so  much 
a  cripple,  but  he  made  a  shift  to  cut  down 
the  tree,  and,  consequently,  to  fell  his  mistress. 


TALE    OF   AN    OAK   TREE. 


Non  si  destd  fin,  che  garrir  le  augelli, 
Non  sent!  lieti,  e  salutar  gli  albori, 
E  mormorar  il  fiume,  e  gli  arboscelli 
E  con  I'onda  scherzar  I'aura  e  co'  i  fiori 
E  parle  voce  uscir,  tra  I'aqua  e  i  rami. 


I.      *^ 

The  forest  wide  with  axe's  stroke  is  ringing, 
And  echoes  to  the  quick,  sharp,  busy  sound. 
The  giant  oak,  his  form  august  slow  swinging, 
With    crashing    weight,   falls    thundering   to   the 

ground ; 
The  beech  with  spreading  arms  lies  low — 
And  towering  pine,  and  wavy  birch  sink  bending 

to  the  blow. 
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Through  the  reft  branches  streaming, 

The  yellow  beams  are  gleaming, 

Drinking  the  dew  from  herb  and  peeping  flower, 

That  in  cool  covert  lay. 

Hid  from  the  fervid  ray, 
Until  that  hour. 

II. 

....  Relentless  he  had  been — around  him  lie, 
The  prostrate  victims  of  his  woodman  might. 
Their  verdant  tresses  sweep  the  earth,  the  sigh 
Of  morn,  no  more  to  whisper  with  delight ; — 
Their  glorious  heads  no  more,  in  lofty  pride, 
'Gainst  the  blue  vault  in  bold  relief  to  stand, — 
The  tempest  braved— the  thunderbolt  defied, — 
All  leveird  to  the  dust  by  that  brave  hand: 
Like  haughty  conqueror,  o'er  the  battle  plain, 
He  casts  a  glance — content — and  to  the  work  again. 
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III. 

Before  a  beauteous  tree  the  spoiler  stood, 
Gazing  upon  the  pendent  branches  waving, 
Where  the  slant  beam  of  evening  pours  a  flood 
Of  glittering  light,  their  graceful  tendrils  laving, 
Bowing  and  bending  to  the  frolic  air. 
Like  some  sweet  sportive  child,  all  innocent  of  care. 

IV. 

He  shakes  his  axe,  and  triumphing  he  cries  : 
'■  In  truth  thou  art  a  fair  ani matchless  prize; 
Yet  tremble  ! — Here  must  end  thy  sylvan  reign  ; 
To-morrow,  like  thy  brothers  of  the  shade, 
Thou  too  must  bend  thy  heav"'n-aspiring  head, 
Soird  on  the  dusty  earth,  those  tresses  bright ; 
Then  borne  aloft — the  trophies  of  my  might 
To  crown  the  labours  of  my  wild  campaign." 
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V. 

.  .  .  But  now  behind  the  western  clouds  to  rest 
Sinks  the  red  orb ;  and  through  the  leafy  shade 
Trembles  the  moon — and  down  by  toil  opprest, 
To  earth  he  falls — his  couch  her  bosom  made. 

VI. 

He  sleeps — On  moss,  with  violets  overgrown, 
His  youthful  limbs  with  careless  grace  are  thrown  ; 
His  vigorous  arm,  idly  beneath  his  head, 
With  hyacinthine  clusters  richly  spread  ; 
O'er  the  dark  sparkling  orbs  the  eyelids  close, 
Steep'd  in  the  balmy  dew  of  silent, — deep — repose. 

VII. 

So  lay  the  beauteous  boy  of  old, 
Who  drew  the  crescent  queen,  so  cold, 
Down  from  her  "  inter-lunar"  cave. 
In  silver  showers  of  light,  a  kiss  to  crave. 
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VIII 
What  vision  glides  within  the  secret  cell, 
Where  swarming  fancies,  slumber-bound,  retire  ? 
What  voice  harmonious,  by  some  secret  spell, 
(  i-'^os  through  the  silent  porches  of  the  ear  ; 

And  whispering  near — 
Blends  with  the  busy  thoughts,  and  does  the  theme 
inspire  ? 

IX. 
What  shadowy  form,  above  the  sleeper's  brow. 

Bends  softly  now  ? 
Breatiiiiig  and  fluttering,  \\]s^  the  summer  breeze, 
When  it  woos  the  waving  trees  ? 
What  is  that  thing 
So  gently  whispering  ? 

X. 

A  form  more  soft  than  the  silver  ray, 
To  Ida's  mount,  that  found  a  way, 
And  kiss'd  the  shepherd  as  he  lay  ; 
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More  light  than  the  feather'd  clouds  that  fly 
Across  the  azure  summer  sky, — 
With  a  voice  that  is  most  sweet, 
Warbling — wild— trembling — exquisite  ; 
Like  the  unletter'd  winds  of  heav''n, 
Whose  tones,  unaccented,  are  driv'n 
Along  the  lone  harp's  answering  strings, 
Murmuring  unutterable  things — 
Prompts  his  wild  dream,  in  accents  low, 
Falt'ring,  melodious,  as  a  silver  stream — soft,  me- 
lancholy— thus  they  flow  : — 

XL 

"  Existence  is  a  precious  thing 
To  all  who  breathe  the  vital  air ; 
All  love  to  feel  the  genial  spring. 
Their  coursing  pulses  visiting, 
All  love  to  live,  to  breathe,  to  be, — 
All  shudder  at  mortality, 
Unwilling  all  to  die  ! 
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XII. 

"  Tiie  wretch,  who  drags  the  load  of  life, — 
The  slave,  who  hangs  his  chain  with  tears, — 
Carr,  want  and  sickness,  pain  and  strife, — 
Age  'mid  the  bitter  dregs  of  years. 
Still  to  existence  fondly  cling, 
Hold  it  a  dear  and  precious  thing, 
UnwillinfT  all  to  die  ! 

XIII. 

"  What  h  existence,  then,  to  those 
Whose  rose  of  life  is  yet  unblown  ? 
Who,  with  enchanting  nature  free. 
Live  in  delighted  revelry  ? — 
Whose  pulses  high  with  health  are  beating? 
Whose  moments  winged  with  rapture  fleeting  ? 
To  whom,  each  breath  they  draw  is  joy  ? — 
Oh  !    they  do  grieve  to  die! 
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XIV. 

"  Hast  thou  not  roved  the  glades  at  night. 

Listening  the  melancholy  bird, 

By  crossing  branches  screened  from  light, 

Her  heart  unclose. 

Lament  her  woes, 
Murmur  in  notes  of  tender  pain, 
O'er  Itys,  her  lov'd  Itys  slain, 

And  would'st  thou  go,  and  die  ? — 

XV. 

"  Or  know'st  thou  what  it  is  to  spy 
The  morn  come  dancing  up  the  sky  ? 
Sowing  with  pearls  the  gay,  green  earth, 
Calling  the  blushing  flowers  to  birth. 

While  all  the  birds'  glad  chorus  rises. 
And  the  coming  God  surprises  ; 
And  wouWst  thou  go,  and  die.?  — 
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XVII. 

'•'  Ah,  hear  me  !  yon  green  canopy, 
Where  night-winds,  whispering,  breathe  and  die — 
That  tree,  whose  brandies  shade  thy  head, 
With  me,  of  life  they  wove  the  thread. 
My  parent!  sister!  home!  delight! — 
O  spare  it  !  spare  yon  beauteous  sight ! 
Think  ! — when  it  falls,  a  spirit  free, 
Happy,  gay,  bright,  shall  nothing  be ! 
Think  ! — when  on  earth  its  branches  lie, 
A  breathing,  blissful  thing  shall  die  ;  — 
Shall  perish—  melt — and  b^^o  more — 
Than  the  wild,  vagrant  air,  that  binds  earth's  ver- 
dant shore." 

Ceased  the  soft  voice,  and  hush'd  the  trembling  lay. 
The  bending,  breathing  form  to  aether  melts  away. 

XVTII. 

He  wakes — he  gazes :    through  tlie  clear  blue  sky 
Glides  the  fair  moon  in  her  serenity. 

VOL.   II.  D 
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He  listens— all  is  silent,  save  the  sound 

Of  whispering  leaf,  that  falling  seeks  the  ground. 

And  the  soft  rustle  of  the  forest  round. 

XIX. 

Again,  his  eyes  are  closed— the  pleasing  dream 
His  senses  seek—"  O  sleep  !   that  voice  restore  ! 
On  my  fond  eyes,  that  tender  radiance  stream !" 
In  vain — the  voice  is  hush'd — the  vision  breathes 


no  more. 


XX. 

— Now  the  glad  morn,  all  roses,  seeks  the  east ; 
The  golden  beams  pour  glorious  on  the  earth, 
Gilding  the  trees,  the  glades ;    the  pleasant  noise 
Of  carolling  birds — of  freshening  breeze  the  voice  ; 
And  bees  low  droning  at  their  honey'd  feast, 
Declare,  of  spirit-stirring  day,  the  birth  : 
Awakening  nature  from  the  dewy  nest 
Of  cool  refreshing  night,  and  downy,  drowsy  rest. 
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XXI. 

Vainly  for  him  ! — those  sinewy  arms  of  might, 
"Which  with  the  giants  of  the  forest  strove  ; 
To  the  great  mother,  bending  wdth  delight, 
Th-'r  haughty,     leafy   tops,    the    Titans   of   the 

grove — 
Now  nerveless  hang  on  either  side — his  eye 
A  fond,  distracted,  charm 'd  expression  wears  ; 
DrownM,  in  a  treach'rous  flood  of  softness  lie, 
His  sense,  his  being.     His  rapt  spirit  bears 
A  soul-pervading,  a  resistless  power — 
A  stranger  to  his  bold,   and   unconstrained  heart, 

until  that  fated  hour. 

XXII. 

"O  tree  mysterious  ! — breathes  there,  in  thy  shade 

Of  dropping  branches,  leaves,  and  balmy  flowers, 

A  life  ! — Can  sweet  existences  pervade — 

Thought  ! — feeling  ! — dwell    within    thy    wavy 

bowers ! 

If  it  be  so,  O  fair  and   beauteous  tree  !  — 
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The   liicklen  genius  shew — Reveal  the  nymph  to 
me  ! 


XXIII. 

But  silent  Nature  no  response  supplies — 
No  lovely  nymph  glides  forth,  to  bless  his  eyes — 
The  sun  forbids — beneath  his  golden  beam, 
No    shadeless    spirits   float — no    air-wove   visions 
stream. 

XXIV. 

The  pale  inystcrious  moon,  in  her  charm'd  hours, 

Of  silvery  light,  restores 
To  nature's  essences  their  mystic  forms. 

And  wild  fantastic  powers. 

XXV. 

— W^hen  the  still  shade  of  dewy  twilight  fell 
On  that  dark  forest's  misty  glade  and  dell  ; 
And  she,  the  Triform,  o'er  the  woods  surrounding, 
Shed  her  strange   quivering  beams,   outline  and 
form  confounding ; 
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While  as  she  rose,  through  mazy  thicket  near — 
The  nightingale  her  soul   did  pour,  in   warblings 
shrill  and  clear — 

XXVI. 

Then  as  entranced — but  not  asleep,  he  lay. 
Wasting,  in  fond  despair,  his  soul  away — 
Soft,  as  the  light,  scarce  denser  than  the  air, 
That  waved  the  paly  gold  of  her  bright  hair  ; 
With  looks  divinely  pure — and  sweetly  wild — 
The  lovely  one  appeared — and  on  the  enthusiast 
siuiled.  '* 

XXVII. 

Smiles  not  of  earth  ! — the  fairest  child  of  clay. 
That  ever  charm'd  the  enraptured  soul  away. 
Betrays  the  sordid  dust,  from  whence  she  came — 
But  she  !  the  bending  rose  ! — the  mounting  flame 
Faint  emblems  of  that  bright,  ethereal  thing, 
Around    wliosc   airy    steps,  tlie  flowers  delighted 
spring. 
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XXVIII. 

O  hours  of  bliss  ! — hours  exquisite  ensuing  I 
Love  o'er  their  heads  his  sacred  roses  strewing  ! 
As  with  his  beauteous  forest  bride, 
Content  the  green-wood  shades  to  tread  ; — 
The  world  forgot — its  luxury  and  pride — 
And  all  the  thousand  chains,  that  bind 
The  free  and  generous  mind  ; 
The  pleasant  sylvan  life  he  led, 
While  swift,  the  silver- footed  hours  unheeded  flv, 
And  as  they  fleeted  by, 
In  mystic  dance  they  wove — 
A  web  of  love. 

XXIX. 

While  she,  gay,  guileless,  as  an  unvext  child. 
Its  tender  breast,  with  grateful  love  overflowing, 
With  innocent  profusion,  fondly  wild 
Th'  uncounted  treasure  of  its  heart  bestowing; 
Plays  round  his  path,  or  frolics  in  his  eye, 
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Like  the  glistering  sunbeams  on  the  leaves,  when 

the  wind  goes  fluttering  by — 
Or  in  soft  accents,  whispers  to  his  ear, 
i'hose  fond,  caressing  tones,  'tis  ecstasy  to  hear. 

XXX, 

O  forest  glades  ! — where  in  communion  blest, 
Enchained  in  each  other's  arms  they  stray  ; 
While  holy  rapture  kindles  in  his  breast. 
Her  hallow'd,  purifying,  soft'ning  ray — 
And  all  the  harsh,  rude  characters  imprest 
Upc;.  'hat  heart — md't  into  love  away  .  .  .  .  ! 

XXXI. 

Oft,  on  some  moss-enwoven  bank  they  lie, 

While  o'er  their  heads  the  whispering  murmurs 

creep, 
Through  rustling  branches — by  the  spirit  stirrM 
Of  holy  nature — where  within  those  deep. 
Vast,  sylvan  solitudes  her  voice  is  heard  .  .  . 
Oft  listen  they  the  sigh — 
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Of  the  breeze  rising — -and  the  varied  sound 

Of  cooing  turtles — waters  falling  round, 

The  bell  of  bird,  on  airy  turret  ringing — 

Or  squirrel  cracking  nut,  from  bough   to  bough 

light  springing ; 
While  heavenly  love  to  nature  lent  a  soul, 
A  power — a  breath — to  harmonize  the  whole. 

XXXII. 

When  the  stars  watch'd  the  empyrean  deep, 
Their  glittering  eyes,  in  silence  looking  down  ; 
When  drowsy  mortals  drone  in  stupid  sleep  ; 
And  night  sits  hush'd  upon  her  ebon  throne ; 
Their  eyes  would  trace  the  patterns  rich  that  lie 
Gilding  the  floor  of  heav'n — and  she  would  tell. 
The  old  traditions  of  the  world  gone  by — 

Of  him, — whose  vehement  rashness  did  impel 
The  beam-clad  steeds  athwart  the  glowing  sky  ; 
How  from  the  fiery  axled  car  he  fell, 
Quench'd  'mid  tlie  stream-fed  fields  of  Italy — 
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Of  shadowy  sprites  in  cave  or  wood  that  dwell, — 
—Of  nature's  monstrous  giant  progeny; 
Ituge  sons  of  earth,  that  erst  assail'd  the  throne, 
Of  Jove  the  august — and  how  his  bolt  pursued, 
"■--■■l  whirling  hail  of  rocks,  the  giant  brood — 
And  how — beneath  the  whelming  heaps  they  roar. 
And  shake  with  horrid  groans,  the  heaving  moun- 
tain hoar. 

XXXIII. 

Or  she  would  wake  the  shell  and  sweetly  sing 
Of  rush -crowned  naiads  by  the  welling  spring, — 
— Of  her,  with  smiles,  the  cruel  breast  to  move, 
Of  shaggy  Polypheme,  to  sweetest  love, — 
— Or,  of  that  beauteous  nymph  who  fled 
Ueneath  old  ocean's  caves  of  darkest  hue, 
Rearing  in  Sicily's  fair  plains  her  head  ; 
And  how  the  love-inspired  would  still  pursue,  • 
Springing  in  flower-embroider'd  fields,  fast  by  her 
side  to  view  .  .  . 
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While  peace,  as  thus  she  sings,  soft  brooding  lies : 
Within  that  breast — and  fills  those  tender  eyes. 

XXXIV. 

Alas  !  for  her — he  may  not  long  enjoy 

Pleasures  so  sweet,  so  pure — earth  claims  her  part, 

Homely  affections,  baser  thoughts  employ 

His  spirits — and  the  mortal  in  his  heart, 

Wearied  of  ecstasy,  rejects  the  flame. 

So  pure,  so  bright,  by  holy  mystery  fed, — 

By  truant  wishes,  vagrant  fancies  led, 

He  craves  the  joys,  man  from  the  world  may  claim, 

XXXV. 

His  vigorous  soul,  on  strenuous  action  bent, 
Spurns  at  the  spiritual  life  of  love, — 
Till  urged  by  rankling  thorns  of  discontent, 
He  seeks  the  city  ! — he  forsakes  the  grove  ! — 

XXXVI. 

— Amid  the  bustling,  struggling  ways  of  men, 
Who  now  so  ardent,  stirring,  bold,  and  free  ? 


"•> 
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The  wealthy  mart  of  commerce — trod  again, 
Who  busy,  greedy — covetous,  as  he? 

XXXVII. 

Tn  strife  of  popular  assembly, 
His  passionate  voice  is  brawling,  'mid  the  crowd 
Of  hot  contentions — loud  debate — reply — 
Aspersion  fierce — recrimination  loud. 

XXXVIII. 

— Stretch 'd  at  the  banquet,  garlanded  with  flowers, 
On  g^]den  couch,  the  board  with  splendor  crown'd, 
Of     flashing    lights  —  bright     crystals —gems — 

while  pours 
The  purple  wine — rich  perfumes  rolling  round, 
As  with  gay  laugli,  and  echoing  song,  the  marble 

halls  resound — 
Shall  he  recall  the  still  and  dewy  glade. 
Where,  wrapped  in  tender  dreams  he  fondly  stray 'd. 
Listening,  the  descant  sweet,  the  night-bird   war- 
bling made.'' 
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XXXIX. 


While  she  !  . .  .  How  shall  that  nature  true  as  sweet 
Unkind  desertion  brook — unthought  of  treachery 

meet  ? — 
Upon  her  breast,  her  gentle  head  depending ; 
Her  locks  unbound,  in  silken  streams  descending; 
Her  tender  arms  in  soft  despondency 
Flung  o'er  that  bosom,  where  such  sorrows  lie, 
Beneath  the  parent  tree,  whose  branches  light, 
Waving  and  chequering  to  the  morning  ray, 
Were  wont  to  fill  her  with  a  glad  delight — 
Now  melancholy,  faded — pines  away. 

XL. 

Mute  is  her  grief — her  life  is  lost  in  woe — 
Woe  ! — strange  conspanion  for  that  spirit  wild  : 
Yet  list !  — once  more  the  charmed  accents  flow  ! 
Thus  mourns  in  soft  lament,  fond  nature's  child  ; 
But  faltering  now  that  voice — broken  and  low. 
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XLI. 

"  O  heavenly  light  !   why  art  thou  to  mine  eyes 
Become  a  hateful  thing — a  vexing  sore — 
Sweet  vernal  breeze  !    ah  !  wherefore  dost  thou  rise 
Chilly  and  damp  ? — Alas  !    he  comes  no  more. — 

"  Ye  warbling  birds  !   whose  choral  notes  of  joy, 
Fill  d  with  a  soft  delight  my  spirit''s  core  ; 
Why  grieve  me  with  discordant  symphony  ? 
Jangled  and  harsh — Alas  !  he  comes  no  more. — 

"  And  sparkling  morning, — thou    sweet    hour    of 

prime  ! 
Ye  incense-breathing  flowers,  dew-spangled  o'er  ! 
Why  scentless,  colourless,  refuse  to  shine 
On  me — so  sad  ? — Alas  !  he  comes  no  more. — 

"  Pale  hour  of  evening — holy  calm  moonlight ! 
Hour  best  beloved  !   wilt  thou  my  peace  restore  ? 
Alas  !  thy  silence  chills — thy  shades  afFriglit, 
Gloomy  and  lone — x\las  !  he  comes  no  more. — 
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"  From  me  the  sense  of  harmony  has  fled — 
Life  in  its  spring  is  checked,  and  sicklied  o'er — 
Love,  hope  and  joy — on  which  my  spirit  fed — 
Are  quench'd  in   night — He  comes — he  comes  no 
more. — " 


END    OF    PART    I. 


PART  II. 

E  pur  soave  araore,  se  in  fido  cor  s'annida; 

Ma  se  in  un  alma  inlida,  meglio  e  morir  cbe  amar. 

I. 

The  dewy  shades  of  eve  were  softly  falling, 

And  silent  sadness  wrapt  each  sylvan  glade  ; 

No  dor-hawk's  hum — no  sweet  bird,  tree-topp"d, 

calling, 
No  whispering  voice  of  leaves  and  zephyrs  made — 
Save,  that  from  time  to  time  the  owl  did  cry. 
And  flit  with  dusky  wing  athwart   the  pale  clear 

sky. — 
The  glorious  sun,  had  closed  his  golden  eye, 
And  sunk  behind  the  crimson — in  ])urpling  west, 
And  lo  !   all  solemnly  the  full  moon  rose — 
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Leaning  against  the  eastern  mount  her  breast — 
Then  slow  ascending  througli  the  aether  grey, 
Bright,    round,   and    cold,   pursued   her    shining 

way  ; — 
While  from  her  path  the  floods  of  silver  sheen. 
Trembling,  the  leafy  labyrinth  between, 
ChequerM  with  strange  and  flick'ring   light,    the 

ground — 
While  browner  horror  wrappM  the  closing  shades 

around. 

II. 

As  some  pale  ghost  that  treads  the  gloomy  way, 
Of  those  cold  realms  beyond  the  silent  grave. 
Mourning  the  genial  warmth  of  azure  day, 
By  gloomy  Acheron's  reluctant  wave — 
So  o'er  the  damp  and  dewy  grass  alone, 
Shade  of  herself,  so  strays  that  faded  one  ; 
Wandering,  and  weary,  weeping  as  she  goes,^ 
The  purple  light  of  love,  for  her  no  more  that  glows. 
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III. 

.  .  .  Who,  darkling,  dotli  the  forest  mazes  tread  ? 
Some  wandering  faun  ? — some  satj'r  wild  and  hoar  ? 
Or  vision  of  the  sickly  fancy  bred —  ? 
Or   He  !  — the  loved  ! — the  lost ! — return'd   once 

more? 
He  bears  the  Attic  garb,  in  graceful  fold, 
WrappM  round  those  limbs  of  more  than  mortal 

mould  : 
The  fatal  axe,  athwart  his  shoulder  gleaming. 
Strange  beams  of  pale  and  ominous  light,  in  cold 

reflection  streaming. 

IV. 
"Tis  he  ! — 'tis  he  ! — one  faint,  wild,  piercing  cry — 
'Tis  he  ! — 'tis  he  ! — Joy  beats  in  every  vein, 
Rushes  the  colour  to  her  cheek  ; — the  eye 
Flashes  a  gladdening  liglit ;  and  o'er  the  plain. 
Fleet  as  the  breeze,  her  winged  footsteps  fly ; 
Round  him,  her  tender,  winding  arms  are  thrown — 
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And  crouching  to  his  feet,  she  sinketh  down, 
Prone  on  the  earth — in  speechless  ecstasy. — 

V. 

Long  there  she  wept — a  fount  of  tears  more  pure, 
Than,  from  the  dewy  eyelids  of  the  morn. 
Drop  on  the  snow-white  rose's  breast — the  sure, 
The  fond  delight,  healing  that  bosom,  torn 
By  all  those  lacerating  wounds  which  rend 
The  bleeding  heart,  in  vehement  love's  despair  ; 
And  the  wild  beating  tumult  sinks  to  rest. 
As  ocean's  heaving  waves,  beneath  the  halcyon's 
breast. 

VI. 

"  Thou  art  returned  ! — art  here  I — I  ask  no  more! — 
I,  with  no  tale  of  grief  will  vex  thy  heart ; 
Thou  art  return 'd — kind  !    pitying  as  before. 
To  thy  poor  forest  child  ! — no  more  to  part  ! — 
Ah  !  not  again  in  bitterness  to  know — 
Thee  cruel  !  faithless  !  lost  ! — unutterable  woe  ! 
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Thou  art  return 'd — Ah  best  beloved  ! — Ah  say!  . 
Swear — thou   wilt  never — never  more — thus  rend 
my  soul  away  !  " 

VII. 

Imploring  eyes,  and  quivering  shaking  frame, 
Beseeching  looks,  fix'd  earnest  on  his  face  ; 
Knees  bent  to  earth — adjuring  words  that  came, 
Like  rushing  stream — with  sobs,  sm.iles,  tears,  find 
place 

VIII. 

He  stands — as  stands  the  rock  against  the  wave  ; 
Whose  marble  foot  the  wooing  waters  lave; 
Vain,  broken,  beating  things — and  find  themselves 
a  grave. — 

IX. 

He  stands — as  stands  some  high,  majestic  tower  : 
Threatening  and  dark,  its  silent  summits  lour, 
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Nor  yield  to  flattering  gale — nor   melt    to   stilly 
shower. — 

X. 

Cruel  !  with  pitiless  eye,  he  answers  cold, 
The  impassioned  earnest  face — so  fondly  gazing  : 
Strains — the  soft,  snowy  fetters  to  unfold, 
Struggling,    impatient ; — then     his    dread    voice 

raising, 
That  voice,  whose  accents  terrible  and  stern. 
Bid  the  joy-circling  streams,  back   on   the   heart 

return  : 

XL 

"  I  came,"  he  cries,  "  to  seek  some  garlands  green 
To  crown  the  banquet  of  a  faithful  friend ; 
I  had  forgot  the  fond,  romantic  dream — 
What !   shall  such  folly  never  have  an  end  ? 
Unloose  these  clasping  arms — away  !  away  ! 
Lysippus  calls. — The  feast  brooks  no  delay. 
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— My  soul  abhors  this  idle  life  of  love, 
Action  and  enterprise  my  spirits  move. 
Unhand  me  then  !" — and,  struggling  to  be  free, 
He  shakes  th"*  embracer  rudely  from  his  knee. 

XII. 

She  falls  ! — her  face  to  earth. — The  dust  is  spread 
Around  those  outstretch^  arms,   that   beauteous 

head. — 
He  v/ould  depart  while  thus  she  prostrate  lies ; 
But  no  ! — she  upward  springs — pursues  him  as  he 

flies  ; 
Fills,  with  her  anguish'd  shrieks,  the  midnight  air — 
The  passionate  accents  of  a  last  despair. 

XIII. 

— "  Thou  art  my  Sun  ! — ah  !  leave  me  not  alone  ! — 
My  breath  of  life  ! — ah  !  leave  me  not  to  die  ! — 
My  heaven  ! — my  being's  soul ! — thou   shalt  not 

go—! 
Hold,  recreant  limbs  !  nor  let  the  traitor  fly. 
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Hear  me,  great  Pan  ! — Great  Nature!  hear  my  cry  ! 
Freeze  up  the  springs  of  life  !  Arrest  the   warm 
supply." 

XIV. 

Slie  said — and  pitying  Nature  heard  the  prayer — 
Awe-struck  he    stands — with  strange  and   alterd 

air; 
Those  limbs  of  symmetry  no  longer  fair. 

XV. 

Age,  premature,  with  knotty  cramps  deforms 
That  frame  of  excellence — those  limbs  of  power  ; 
While  o'er  his  scowling  brow  the  darkening  storms 
Of  passion,  fury,  rage,  terrific  lour. 

XVI. 

"  Witch  !    Demon  !     Fiend  !"—  But     she  .'—one 

shriek  receives 
The   granted   prayer — one    anguish'd  glance  re- 
plies,— 
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And  to  her  bowery  canopy  of  leaves. 

Like  a  poor,  helpless,  startled  bird  she  flies  ; — 

There,  lost  in  ecstasy  of  sorrow,  grieves 

Over  the  ruined  form,  her  passion's  sacrifice. — 

XVII. 

*'  Witch  !  Demon  !  Fiend  ! — and  yet,  appear  once 

more ; 
Reverse  the  charm,  thou  sorceress  !  life  restore  ! — 
Thou  wilt  not ! — I  will  tear  thee  from  thy  shrine — 
Thy  cursed,  enchanted  bark  shall  swiftly  feel 
The  riving  vengeance  of  my  woodman's  steel ! — 
Yea, — I  will  cleave  that  tree  adored  of  thine  .  . . !  " 

XVIII. 

One  pause  ! — all  silent  sadness  ! — no  reply, — 
Save  what  the  branches,   drooping  mournfully. 
And  lowly  bending  to  the  earth,  supply. — 

He  strikes ! — But  then  a  sudden  horror  chill, 
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Through  every    quivering, — tremhling  leaf  doth 

thrill ; — 
And,  from  the  bark,  some  silent  drops  distil  .... 


Thus  fell  the  loveliest  of  the  virgin  train  ; 
Victims  of  man's  caprice,  of  man's  disdain  : 
Flowers,  cropp'd  to  glad  the  triumph  of  a  day: — 
Slighted,  and  cast  like  faded  weeds  awav.* 


*  The  lover  of  English  poetry  will  observe  numerous  coinci- 
dences in  this  little  poem,  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  would 
not  allow  to  be  marked  in  the  text. 

The  Author  has  allowed  himself  to  enrich  his  lines  by  allusions 
to  the  revered  classics  of  his  own  lani^uage,  as  the  more  learned 
have  done  by  those  of  the  ancient  world. 
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When  all  the  fiercer  passions  cease, 
(The  glory  and  disgrace  of  youth  ;) 
When  the  deluded  soul,  in  peace, 
"Can  listen  to  the  \oice  of  truth  ; 
\Vhen  we  are  taugcht  in  whom  we  trust, 
And  how  to  spare,  to  spend,  to  give  ; 
(Our  prudence  kind,  our  pity  just,) 
'Tis  then  we  rightly  learn  to  live. 

Crabbe. 


VOI,      II. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


victor  to  eugene.     - 

Cher  Eugene, 

Here  I  am  at  last,  amid  charming  scenery  ! 

It  is  impossible  for  anything  to  be  more  roman- 
tic, more  beautiful,  than  this  sea-coast.  Imagine 
the  majestic,  lowering  cliffs  rising  precipitously 
from  the  beach,  and  casting  their  dark  shadows 
upon  the  waters  below ;  while  between  them  lie 
the  sweetest  little  wooded  valleys  ! — cottages  ! 
neat   gardens  !  hedge  rows  !  pollards  ! — I  love 

E   2 
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pollards,  you  know,  Goth  that  I  am  !  and  I  love 
them  in  rows. — Then  the  little  crystal  streams 
that  trickle  and  ripple  through  those  sweet 
pastoral  vales — murmuring  over  pebbles  bright 
as  cornelian  and  gold  !  In  short,  I  am  in  rap- 
ture. 

Here  is  to  be  found  that  perfect  quiet  in 
which  I  so  immensely  delight — nature  !  repose  ! 
happiness !....!  only  wish  for  a  crook 
and  a  pipe,  (with  a  Phyllis,  you  will  say,) 
and  to  pass  away  my  time  in  these  sylvan 
solitudes.  Yes,  I  always  had  a  foible  for  a 
pastoral,  even  in  a  book,  where  one  must  con- 
less  they  ai'e  somewhat  flat — but  in  real  life  ! 
For  once  the  reality  surpasses  the  description 
—a  pastoral  life  is  indeed  a  lovely  thing.  'Tis 
true  the  dryads  have  forsaken  the  woods,  and 
shepherds  and  nymphs  no  longer  wear  snow- 
white  garments  and  coronets  of  flowers  !  but  Na- 
ture, the  divine  influence — that  influence  which, 
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under  one  form  or  other,  man  has  ever  so  devoutly 
worshipped,  still  is  as  adorable  as  ever. — And  in 

truth,  a  living  spirit  seems  to  me,  pervading.  I 
protest,  I  think  there  is  a  being  and  a  life  even 
in  the  very  trees — I  never  see  a  willow  waving 
its  tresses  to  the  breeze,  without  a  feeling  that 
there  is  sentiment.  A  huge  old  oak,  does 
not  one  venerate  him  like  an  actual  "  ancient  of 
days  .''"  and  who  ever  saw  a  field  covered  with 
king-cups  and  daisies,  without  a  sense  of  love, 
such  as  one  feels  to  a  group  of  lambs  or  chil- 
dren. 

Throughout  all,  the  great  spirit  peeps  forth 
— the  marvellous  life  of  this  marvellous  worUi  ! 
— and.  when  I  am  alone  and  the  breeze  is 
whispering  through  the  woods,  and  the  fall  of 
waters  heard  ;  and  those  low  indistinct  noises 
that  haunt  woody  places,  and  vviiicii,  I  am  sure, 
gave  rise  to  the  fables  of  hamadryads,  if  they  he 
fables — I  feel  a  sort  of  communion  with  the  all- 
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pervading  life,  and  am  wrapt  in  an  awe  and  a 
mystery,  far  more  delightful  to  me  than  any 
enjoyment,  which  the  combined  inventions  of 
man  can  present — and  you  know  I  have  pretty 
nearly  run  the  circle  of  such  felicities — and  in 
the  theatre  of  their  perfection,  at  Paris. 

But  I  am  never  at  home  among  men.  There 
is  an  emptiness,  a  vacancy,  a  childishness  about 
all  man's  schemes  and  doings — such  a  pigmy 
as  he  appears,  in  this  vast  universe  ! — such  a 
mere  mite  even  upon  this  little  globe  !  This 
little  globe,  did  1  say  ? — this  immense,  swelling 
circle,  fraught  with  unimaginable  wonders  !  .  .  . 
and  yet,  if  one  looks  within,  the  same  boundless 
immensity  discloses  itself — a  vast,  mysterious 
infinity  of  thought  and  being  !  harmonizing  so 
wonderfully  with  the  beautiful — and  the  grand, 
and  the  good,  and  the  interminable 

Such  are  my  thoughts — foolish  enough,  you 
will  say, — as  I  walk  in  a  little  green  meadow,  on 
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which    the   house,    where    I    live    at    present, 
looks. 

I  must  describe,  for  I  am  desperately  in  love — 
not  with  womankind  though,  but  with  land- 
scape;  you  know  I  am  made  to  dote  on  these 
things,  with  a  passion  and  a  love  ! — What  is  it 
that  the  divine  English  poet  says  ? 

The  universe  haunted  liim  like  a  passion,  &.c.  &c.  &cc. 

— My  meadow  is  surrounded  by  trees,  that 
hang  and  wave  over  it  in  every  possible  variety 
of  form  and  beauty  ;  and  there  is  a  wide,  shal- 
low brook,  as  clear  as  crystal,  running  through 
it ;  and  when  the  moon  rises,  and  tips  these 
trees  with  silver — shining,  reflected  in  the  bosom 
of  the  little  stream  ;  and  the  evening  breeze 
waves  the  pendent  branches,  casting  mysterious 
shadows  over  the  grass;  and  all  is  still,  save  the 
lowing  of  distant  cattle,  or  the  sharp  yelp  of  a 
little  dog— then  I  walk,  and  muse,  and  meditate. 
If  I  choose  to  walk  down  my  valley,  I    reach 
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the  sea  beach  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour--- 
and  then  imagine  the  contrast. 

This  may  well  be  called  an  iron-bound 
coast — the  rocks,  black  and  riven  as  if  by 
the  mighty  thunderbolt,  rise  to  a  prodigi- 
ous height,  above  "  the  heaving  wilderness 
of    waves."  The    moon    shines     upon     the 

spai-kling  sand,  which  glitters  with  innumer- 
able streams — and  shallow  lakes,  and  rocks, 
and  star-fish,  and  seaweeds,  and  shells,  and  all 
those  tiny  Avonders  and  ornaments  of  that 
second  mystery,  the  vast  deep  below — that 
other  unknown  world,  those  depths  profound, 
where  riches  inappreciable  lie — 

"  Wedges  of  gold — great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels." 

Food  for  thought  again — 

This  heaving,  everlasting  ocean  that  breaks  in 
dull  monotony  at  my  feet ! — So  little  mind,  so 
vast  a  matter! — These  deserts  of  creation  I  — 
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where  not  only  thought  cannot  live ! — but  where 
thought  cannot  even  ])enetrate  ! — This  wild 
wind  sighing  over  the  desolate  shore  ! — 

But  I  am  weary  of  my  own  vague,  crude 
reflections. — 

As  for  you — you  will  only  scoff,  and  scorn, 
at  me  and  them. — 

And  so  here  is  an  end  of  all  this  wisdom, 
for  the  present. 


There  is  a  very  handsome,  though  rather 
ancient  looking,  chateau  to  be  seen  among  these 
hills:  instead  of  worrying  myself  any  more 
with  thinking  what  I  am,  I  am  inclined  to  try 
to  discover  what  it  is. — 1  like  to  look  about  me, 
through  these  casements  of  lialf  a  dozen  lines  in 
breadth,  that  have  been  opened  in  my  head  : 
and  to-morrow  I   positively    will  get  out  of  my 
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valley,  scale  the  heights,  and  have  a  view  of  that 
old  place. 

"  Ha   Pierre  !   what    do   they    call  the  place 
there  ?" 

"  Plait-il,  Monsieur  ?" 

"  That  great  building   which   stands  in  the 
valley,  beyond  the  watch-tower  hill." 

*'  Chateau^  Monsieur.^'' 

"  But  of  what  ?" 

"  Montalemhert,  Monsieur.'''' 

"  It  seems  a  wild,   neglected   looking  affair  ; 
I  should  like  to  get  inside  of  it." 

"  Pas  possible.  Monsieur." 
•    "  Not  possible  ! — and  pray  why  not  ?''"' 

"  Personne  ny  est  admis.'''' 

-'  Nobody  admitted — So  then  some  one  lives 
there." 

"  Oui,  Monsieur,  assureme7it." 

"  And  who,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  can  choose 
such  a  place  of  rest  ?'''' 
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'"^Monsieur  de  Montalemberf,  Monsieur." 

"  De  Montaleinbert— who's  he  ?" 

'*  Ancien  miUtaire,  Monsieur." 

"  Well,  he  must  be  lonely  enough,  in  that 
domicile.  Might  not  one  take  pity  upon  him, 
and  give  him  a  call  ?" 

"  Ne  crois  pas,  Monsieur.'^'' 

"  You  don't  think  I  might — and  why  not  ?"" 

"  jVe  voit  per  Sonne." 

"  Sees  nobody  ! — and  why  sees  he  nobody  ?" 

"  Misanthrope,  Monsieur.''^ — 

— I  am  sitting  writing  at  my  open  window, 
while  Pierre  in  his  red  cap,  blue  jacket,  and 
long  trowsers,  is  mending,  in  a  lounging  indif- 
ferent sort  of  manner,  a  gate  composed  of  long 
unpeeled  sticks,  which  hangs  half  on,  half  off' 
its  ricketty  hinges.  This  gate  opens  into  my 
croft — as  I  call  the  little  meadow,  into  which 
said  casement  of  mine  looks.  This  cluitcau, 
of   '.vhich    I   spca's,  is  a  good   way  off,   and  lies 
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quite  secluded  among  the  hills.  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  a  look  at  it,  and  its  misanthrope ; 
but  though  the  building  has  the  most  forlorn 
dilapidated  air  possible ;  and  I  fancy  the  old 
fellow,  like  some  neglected  ruin,  almost  public 
property  as  a  curiosity — suppose,  if,  instead  of 
a  great  bear  with  a  long  beard,  one  should 
stumble  upon  a  genuine  "  ancien  militaire,''  a 
man  of  sense  and  experience  who  has  seen  the 
world,  and  has  not  one  ounce  of  romance  in  his 
composition — and  that  one  should  cut  a  most 
ridiculous  figure,  eh  ? — That  would  not  be  well. 

There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  dreadful  to  me, 
as  a  man  of  sense,  who  knows  tiie  world ; 
questionless,  nothing  is  so  terrible.  A  fierce 
man — a  clever  man — a  man  of  genius — a  man 
of  rank — a  man  of  influence — a  man  of  violence 
— one  can  face  any  of  these ;  but  a  man  of 
sense !  .  .  .  . 

Good-night.     One    by    one,    the    twinkling 
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lights  in  this  little  hamlet  are  going  out ;  the 
song  is  lulling  into  silence — door  after  door 
closes,  the  ceaseless  chattering  of  the  children 
is  at  last  hushed — the  parents  are  following  to 
rest; 

"  And  leave  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me." 

Beautiful  line  ! — Farewell. 


EUGENE    TO    VICTOR. 

Many  thanks,  dearest  Victor,  for  all  your 
abominable  nonsense.  It  is  so  exactly  your- 
self, that  like  an  execrable  caricature  of  an  ugly 
face,  one  values  it  for  its  resemblance.  The 
picture  of  your  mind,  I  thank  you  for,  for 
strange,  and  out  of  all  keeping  as  it  is,  one  likes 
it  because  it  is  of  you.  But  where,  in  the  name 
of  all  most  absurd,  did  you  pick  up  this  German 
way  of  looking  at  things  ? — Why  cannot  "  a 
primrose  on  a  river's  brink,   be  a  yellow  prim- 
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rose  to  you,"  as  well  as  to  any  one  else  in  the 
world  ? — In  what  corner  of  this  city,  or  king- 
dom, indeed,  did  you  pick  up  your  idle  hu- 
mour ? — But  I  am  a  fool  to  ask  this  question  ; 
there  is  abundance  of  this  stuff  afloat,  witness 
Victor  Hugo,  La  Sue,  La  Martine,  kc.  &c.  &c. 
S:c.  who  all  see,  and  believe,  and  make  out,  so 
much  more  than  any  one  else  in  their  senses 
can. 

I  profess  to  understand  none  of  tliese  things. — 
I  think  life  a  very  pleasant  affair,  so  long  as  one 
passes  it  in  the  most  charming  of  capital  cities, 
with  plenty  of  francs  in  one"'s  pocket — and  I 
don''t  comprehend  the  wit  of  going  to  walk  by  a 
purling  stream  and  hear  Phyllis  sing,  when  one 
might,  among  a  galaxy  of  lights,  surrounded  by 
all  that  is  most  beautiful  upon  earth,  devour 
the  volumes  of  sweet  sound  poured  forth  by 
that  enchantress  Grisi.  To  me  a  dinner  at 
Grillon's  is  better  than  the  very  best  pot  an  feu 
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ever  concocted  by  Pierre-  To  say  nothing  of 
companionship  with  man — (that  "vegetable  ani- 
mal of  six  feet  in  length  !")  still  less  with  woman, 
that  mere  insect,  in  this  vast  infinitude  of  yours 
— for  a  being  so  sublime,  doubtless,  they  are 
very  unfit  companions;  and   I  recommend  you 

heartily  to  the  whisperers  in  the  woods 

However,   nonsense  apart,  just  let  me  warn 
you,  not  to  go  and  make  yourself  ridiculous  by 
storming  the  Castle  of  Montalembert.     He  is  a 
gentleman,  I   advertise  you,  and  neither  harhu 
nor  bear — and  was  well  known  here,  as  fort  beau 
yar^oH,  not  five   hundred   years  ago.     He  has 
resided,  of  late  years,  upon  his  estate  in  those 
remote  ]jarts;  but  I  don't  suppose  there  is  any 
thing  very  romantic  in  tliat ;  he  kept  a  very  fine 
establishment   when    in   Paris,    and  frequented 
certain  tables  in  the  Palais  Royal ;  so  he  is  pro- 
bably poor,  and  lives  where  he  does  for  economy. 
If  you  present  yourself  in  one  of  your  strange 
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moods,  you  will  make  tlie  somewhat  silly  figure 
of  a  man  who  knows  nothing:  of  life  and  its 
usages  ;  and  you  have  just  sense  enough  left, 
I  take  it,  to  be  ready  to  shoot  yourself,  if  you 
had  looked  like  a  fool — that  is,  if  you  perceived 
that  you  had  looked  like  a  fool ;  on  the  other 
condition  you  would  have  bidden  the  world 
good  night  long  ago. 

Madame  de  S.  inquires  for  you  sometimes. 
La  doiice,  et  blanche,  et  gentille  Euphtmie 
sighs  and  lifts  up  her  blue  eyes,  and  is  con- 
tracted to  La  Riviere — so  go  hang  yourself. 
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CHArTER  II. 


VICTOR    TO    EUGENE. 

There  has  been  a  wedding  in  our  village,  and 
a  dance,  and  a  sort  oiftte  charnpetre.  A  young 
fellow  has  been  to  fetch  him  a  wife  from  among 
us,  a  niece  of  Pierre's,  and  grand  doings  had 
we  upon  the  occasion.  My  meadow  has  been 
turned  into  a  ball-room,  my  old  trees  hung 
with  paper  lamps.  One  particular  favourite, 
that  spreads  his  branches  far  and  wide  from 
a  huge,  knotted  trunk,  has  served  for  an  orches- 
tra;   we  had  three  fiddles  and  a  drum. 

There  were  plenty  of  pretty  girls  and  ugly 
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old  women,  all  in  their  white  caps  and  short 
petticoats;  some  with  rich  crimson  handker- 
chiefs, most  with  gay  coloured  ribbons,  mer- 
rily dancing  away.  A  little  booth,  in  one 
corner,  served  us  with  refreshments;  sweet 
bread  with  rather  more  sugar  than  usual,  an- 
douilles  de  cochon,  gateaux  de  Nantcrre,  plenty 
of  sour  wine  &c.  &c.,  and  very  happy  we  were. 
I  with  my  air  Parisien — for  I  flatter  myself, 
however  I  may  feel,  I  do  not  look,  German — 
took  out  one  pretty  girl  after  another.  Nay,  I 
did  more,  I  danced  with  Pierre''s  mother — sixty 
at  least  —but  she  chasseed,  and  pas  de  hasqued, 
like  the  best ;  and  as  for  Pierre  himself,  I  wish 
you  could   have    seen    him — you    would  have 

been  ashamed  of  your  own  performances 

It  was  a  very  pretty  sight,  and  I  enjoyed  my- 
self much;  free  from  all  that  gene,  weight,  ennui, 
and  insipidity  w^hich  I  find  in  your  grandes  reu- 
nions ;  chatting   with  my  innocent   and   lively 
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friends  ;  —  amusing  myself  with  these  dear 
little  rural  coquettes,  whose  graces,  like  those 
of  children,  are  so  jia'ive  and  so  guileless, — 
so  full  of  little  tricks,  that  trick  no  one — and 
pretty  artifices,  that  hide  nothing. 

Thus  was  I  passing  away  my  time  plea- 
santly enough,  as  I  have  said,  when,  under  the 
shade  of  two  or  three  trees  which  grow  together, 
a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  I  perceived  a  figure 
standing,  which  Lore  an  air  somewhat  different 
from  the  remainder  of  the  company.  It  was 
taller  and  slenderer,  and  had  a  more  graceful 
outline  than  those  little  full-skirted  dumplings. 
It  was  dressed  in  white,  and  wore  a  hat  in- 
stead of  a  cap,  which  sufficiently  denoted  it  a 
beinji  of  a  better  world.  This  fair  creation 
leaned  upon  the  arm  of  a  dwarfish,  withered 
thing,  that  looked  more  like  a  little  sprite,  a 
mere  bubble  of  the  earth,  than  any  thing  else. 
A    tiny,    puckered   face,   with    two  odd   sharp 
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eyes,  appeared  under  her  droll,  old-fashioned 
cap ;  and  her  miniature  arms,  and  elfish  figure, 
were  clothed  in  a  quaint  open  gown — black, 
covered  with  gaudy-coloured  flowers,  which 
was  tucked  up  in  a  bunch  behind.  A  black 
quilted  petticoat  under,  and  a  scarlet  and  gold 
handkerchief,  pinned  with  formality  across  her 
breast,  completed  her  costume. 

The  fair  creature  in  white  stood  very  still  ; 
the  waving  brancltes  of  the  trees  tin-owing  a 
strange,  flickering  shadow  over  and  around 
her.  Every  now  and  then,  the  little  hag  ad- 
dressed her,  and  I  fancied  she  smiled  ;  and  as 
I  got  nearer,  I  could  hear  a  very  low  voice 
murmur  a  few  syllables  in  return. 

I  don''t  know  what  tliere  was  in  this  couple, 
but  I  was  particularly  attracted  by  it,  and  in  a 
lounging,  careless  way,  I  contrived  at  last  to 
get  pretty  near. 

I   sha'nH   tell    vou    what   I    saw — I   am    not 
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going  to  draw  a  picture  for  you  to  caricature 
after  the  manner  of  Cruikshank.  You  can't 
make  much  of  a  figure  in  white,  standing  under 
a  tree  ;  and  as  for  the  little  hag,  make  what 
vou  like  of  her. 

You  read  Milton  as  well  as  I — 

I    took  her  for  scir.e  creature  of  the  element. 
And,  as  I  pass'd,  I  worshipped. 

There,  laugh  at  that — laugh  at  me — you  shall 
not  have  a  syllable  more. 

I  pulled  off  my  hat,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  these  assemblies,  and  a&ked  the  young  lady 
— for  after  all  she  was  a  real  young  lady,  she 
was  not  a  nymph  of  the  woods — to  dance. 

"  O  yes !  do,  Mademoiselle,""  said  the  little 
hag,  earnestly,  "do,  now — It  will  do  you 
good." 

I  pressed  my  suit,  on  this  hint,  as  gently  and 
respectfully  as  I  could.     She  hesitated. 
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"  Pierre   will    be  so  pleased,"  said  the  little 
woman. — "  Such  an  honour,  Mademoiselle." 

I  must  have  looked  very  chai-raing, — I  dare 
swear  I  did — you  know  I  am  a  very  handsome 
fellow  ;  so  at  last,  out  came  a  little  hand,  and 
it  was  put  into  mine — and  we  were  performing 
La  Poule  before  we  knew  where  we  were. 
— Neither  am  I  going  to  describe  to  you  how 
she  danced — rest  assured  it  was  not  like  Euphe- 
mie,  nor  any  young  lady  educated  a  la  Campan, 
that  I  ever  saw.  Be  content — it  was  very  ill 
indeed.  I  am  not  in  the  least  in  the  world 
enchanted,  don't  fancy  that  I  am.  Nothing  could 
be  worse  done — there — you  thought  I  was  going 
into  a  rapture — Bah  !  you  are  caught. 

She  is  a  very O  !   I  was  going  to  let 

out  the  secret  of  her  face — a  very  awkward — 
Pooh  !  the  description  of  her  figure — such  a 
hand  !  And  then  her  carriage  !  her  attitude  ! 
— Moreover,  I  could  not  get  a  word  from  her, 
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— SO  probably  she  is  an  idiot,  and  that  little 
hag  has  the  care  of  her,  and  brought  the  poor 
thing  to  see  the  dance.  Upon  my  honour,  I 
don't  think  she  uttered  three  syllables — stupid 
to  a  degree — no,  beyond  all  degrees.  Not  one 
atom  of  snvoir  vivre,  grace,  vivacity,  coquetry, 
or  any  thing  charming  in  her  composition — 
still  !  like  Madame  Tussaud's  wax-work  figures 
— and  delicate  !  .  .  You  know  how  I  hate  that 
abominable  slip-slop  delicacy,  that  some  women 
affect ;  and  that,  honestly,  I  think  a  good, 
round-faced,  jolly  y)oissarde,  who  has  carried 
a  ton  weight  of  luggage  from  a  packet-boat  for 
me,  a  thousand  times  a  more  attractive  creature 
than  one  of  your  languid,  lean,  pale,  spiritless, 
nervous,  lie-a-bed  beings. 

You  scarcely  ever  saw  so  delicate  a  looking 
creature  as  this  alive.  Her  hand  is  almost 
transparent,  and  her  figure  ! — more  like  a  sylph 

than  a  woman — so  slender  ! — yet    not  angular. 

I  don't  mean  that  she  is  a  skeleton. 
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However,  good  night.  Pierre  goes  to  the 
post  town  to-morrow — and  I  am  writing,  as 
the  steeds  of  the  dusky  night  are  preparing  to 
go  to  bed  in  the  ocean  ;  for  the  dissipation  of 
this  evening  has  somewhat  discomposed  me,  and 
I  cannot  rest 

This  is  the  very  sweetest  window  that  I  have 
— O  how  lovely  looks  that  little  meadow  !  and 
that  briglit  planet  over  the  chesnut-tree — 
and  tlie  rippling  water  of  my  brook — the  stars 
glimmering  in  it. — However,  good  night. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  she  went  away  very 
early,  and  the  little  black  petticoat  with  her. 
I  saw  Pierre  attend  her,  hat  in  hand,  to  some 
distance ;  my  own  attendance  had  been  cour- 
teously declined.  I  asked  Pierre  who  she  was, 
but  he  affected  not  to  know.  I  did  not  care  to 
question  others — I  shall  get  it  all  out  of  Pierre 
by-and-by — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  matter  of 
perfect   indifference  to  me    who  she   is — for   I 
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shall  never  see  her  again  probably — I  care  not, 
whether  I  do  or  not — that  is  to  say,  scarcely  at 
all. — Good  night. 

IMITATION    OF    OSSIAK. 

WRITTEN  UPON  A  SCRAP  ©F    PAPER,  AND  THEN  TORN    IN  TWO, 

And  she  came  upon  my  soul,  like  a  gleam  in 
a  dull  gloomy  day,  when  it  beams  on  the  heav- 
ing bosom  of  the  ocean  ;  like  a  strain  in  the 
silence  of  the  woods,  when  it  falls  upon  the  ear 
awakening  all  the  charmed  thoughts  that  dwell 
within  the  soul — like  the  angel,  when  with  his 
golden  flowing  locks  and  swan^like  wings,  he 
bears  from  the  high  heavens,  notices  of  better 
worlds. — I  think  I  shall  go  mad  with  ecstasy. 


Write  him  ! — No,  not  for  the  universe  !  I  am 
a  hoarding  miser.  I  am  more — I  would  not  have 
even  the  sun  behold  my  treasure,  could  it  be  so: 

VOL.   II.  r 
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— the  evening,  the  twilight,  when  the  moon  sheds 
her  soft  mysterious  light — yes  !  as  I  saw  her 
first,  so  might  I  see  her  ever,  as  a  mystery,  and 
a  dream,  and  a  poesy  ; — a  spirit  of  these  wild 
woods,  in  harmony  with  all  around ;  in  har- 
mony with  my  soul — with  my  fond  wild  ima- 
ginings. O  !  that  she  were  in  truth  a  myste- 
rious dweller  in  these  solitudes — a  dryad  to  be 
sought  and  worshipped  in  these  deep  and  silent 
shades,  alone ! 


eugene  to  victor. 
Dear  V^ictou, 
What   are  you   about  ?     Send  me    more  of 
your  silly  rhapsodies,  I  pray — don't  be  afraid 
that  I   shall  betray  you   to  any  one.     I  am  too 
much  fishamed  of  such  stuff,  to  do  that.     But 
let  me  have  another  chapter  of  this  Daphnis  ; 
sliowing  how  tlie  nymph  was  shy,  and  how  she 
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was  wild,  and  how  she  was  captured ;  and  how, 
crowned  with  myrtle,  she  was  at  length  happily 
espoused  before  the  altar  of  the  cloven-footed 
Pan — that  is  to  say,  in  a  dingy  parlour  before 
jolly  red-faced  Monsieur  le  Maire — and  how- 
she  was  brought  to  Paris,  and  installed  in  a 
fashionable  salon — and  how  she  made  a  very 
modish,  or  a  very  silly  wife — either  will  do — and 
how  Romeo  asked,  too  late,  "  Wherefore  was 
he  Romeo  ?"  and  wished  he  had  been  Victor 
all  the  time. 

It  is  in  vain  to  hide  it.  I  see  the  whole  plan 
of  your  romance ;  but  as  I  think  you  write 
prettily,  pray  send  me  the  rest. 

P.  S  — Now  don't  go  and  be  very  absurd. 


I-  2 
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CHAPTER   III. 


VICTOR    TO    EUGENE. 


I  WAS  walking  in  my  meadow  yesterday — 
chewing  the  cud  of  many  fancies,  you  may  be 
sure,  when  the  old  broken-down  gate  opened  a 
little,  then  shut-to  again,  then  opened,  then 
partly  shut.  As  I  looked  steadily  at  it,  I  per- 
ceived a  small  wizened  face  peeping  between 
the  bars,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  recog- 
nised my  little  friend,  in  the  black  flowered 
gown  and  quilted  petticoat,  peeping  through. 
So  I    went  very    civilly   up  to    the   gate,  and 
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asked  if  there  was  any  thing   I   could   do  for 
her. 

"  Xo,"  she  said,  looking  a  little  confused  ; 
and  then,  after,  it  would  seem,  a  moment''s  re- 
tl.  ction,  said — "  Mademoiselle  had  lost  her 
bracelet,  and  she  was  come  to  look  for  it." 

I  opened  the  gate,  and  in  stepped  my  friend  ; 
and  making  the  best  of  her  way  to  the  trees, 
under  which  I  had  the  evening  before  first  seen 
her  standing,  she  began  to  look  about  in  the 
grass  very  busily  for  some  time.  Of  course  I 
assisted  in  the  search ;  no  bracelet,  however,  ap- 
peared, and,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  little  goody 
seemed  to  tire  of  stooping  ;  so  taking  a  long 
breath  or  too,  as  if  quite  weary,  she  sat  down 
upon  a  little  bench  under  the  tree,  and  instead  of 
looking  for  the  bracelet,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me, 
as  I  continued  the  fruitless  search  in  her  place. 

At  last,  she  said,  suddenly  —  "  Monsieur 
nest  pas  de  ce  pays-ci."" 
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"  And  how  do  you  know  that  I  am  not  of 
this  country,  ma  petite  bonne  f  said  I. 

"  It  is  so,  however,"  said  she. 

"  That  is  more  than  you  can  possibly  tell," 
said  I. 

"  But  it  is  so,"  repeated  she,  with  a  positive 
nod  of  her  head  ; — "  and,  moreover,  you  are 
from  Paris." 

I  asked  her,  again,  how  she  knew  that. 

"  La  tournure,'' — said  she  carelessly. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  little  hag  for  her 
discernment;  indubitably  there  is  a  certain 
toumnre  that  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 

"  But  yet," — said  she,  as  if  considering,  "  it 
is  a  very  strange  thing  to  me,  why  he  should 
be  staying  in  this  wild  place.? — What  can  a 
handsome  young  gentleman,  from  Paris,  pos- 
sibly find  to  do  here  ? — He  will  not  tell  me — 
and  if  he  did,  I  should  not  believe  him." 

"  No,  I  dare  swear  you  would  not,"  said  I. 
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"  Nevertheless,  T  should  like  to  know,  what 
fable  you  would  invent,  at  least,"  continued  she. 

"  Perhaps,  I  should  say,  that  I  was  a  lover 
of  beautiful  scenery,  of  tranquillity,  of  solitude, 
of  reflection,  and  what  not,"  said  I. 

""  Pas  vrai — too  good  to  be  true. — Perhaps 
a  lover  of  some  thing — or  of  some  one  else." 

"  Perhaps  so — but  that  did  not  bring  nie 
here." 

"  Then  why  leave  Paris  ?" 

"  I  hate  Paris.'' 

"  Pas  possible  /'"'  with  a  little  scream  like 
joy — then  after  a  pause — "  Young  gentlemen 
sometimes  hate  Paris,  for  very  disgraceful  rea- 
sons." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  I  have  none  such.' 

"  True — that's  true — "  said  she,  as  if  in  this 
she  believed  me ;  then  after  a  little  considera- 
tion, "  That's  the  face  of  an  ancient  family," 
resumed  she  ;  "  those  roturiers  never  get  a  cer- 
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tain  cast  of  features ; — that's  the  air  of  triie 
noblesse.'''' 

"  It  is,  I  believe,"  said  I. 

"  But  he  is  very  poor — they  all  are." 

"  They  all  are  not." 

"  But  you  are." 

"  Perhaps  so — perhaps  not." 

She  looked  hard  at  me.  "  I  don't  think  you 
are  poor — I  am  sure  you  are  not — your  cir- 
cumstances are  easy ;  they  are  affluent — you 
are  rich. — But  why  did  you  come  here  i^'' 

*'  I  told  you  why." 

"  Those  were  no  reasons — People  don't  bury 
themselves  in  places  like  these,  for  such  silly 
weak  reasons  as  those — I  am  not  such  a  little 
fool,  as  to  credit  that  stuff. — You  are  under  a 
cloud — I  am  sure  you  are;— people  that  are  as 
they  should  be,  don't  run  away  from  their  kind. 
It  is  a  very  shocking  thing,  young  man,  to  run 
away  from,  and  hate  one's  kind — it  is  what  no 
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one  ouslit  to  do — no  one  ever  does  do,  without 
good  reasons.  You  have  done  something  very 
wicked,  I  know  you  have — you  have  been  be- 
trnyed  into  it,  your  face  tells  me  so — but  I  am 
sure  you  have  done  some  very  wicked  thing, 
and  that's  the  reason  you  are  here.  Or  you 
are  in  love,  as  you  call  it,  with  some  poor 
country  girl,  which  would  be  a  monstrously 
wicked  thing  for  one  like  you — and  you  are 
come  here  to  be  her  destruction — and  if  that  be 
your  design — I  hate  you,  and  may  every  thing 
that  is  good  renounce  you — and  the  foulest  of 
fiends  take  you."  She  looked  like  a  little 
fury. 

"  Upon  my  honour,  and  by  the  honour  of  my 
ancestors,  madam,  you  do  me  great  injustice," 
said  I  as  seriously  as  I  could  ;  for  you  can 
conceive  nothing  more  laughable  than  her  pas- 
sion, her  little  figure  rocking  about,  and  her 
•sharp  features,  nose  like  a  needle,  and  mouth 

r  5 
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like  a  thread,  all  alive. — "  I  think  I  never  did 
any  thing  very  bad  ;  and  I  don't  care  for  any 
country  girl  in  the  world.  I  am  really  here  only 
to  indulge  an  idle  humour — for  I  do  love  a 
pretty  valley  and  a  quiet  village,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  you — and  I  do  think  Paris  and  its 
pleasures,  as  they  are  called,  sadly  want 
variety  ;  at  least,  I  for  one,  am  tired  of  the 
same  eternal  round — but,"  and  I  went  up,  and 
sat  down  by  her — "  I  tell  you  every  thing,  and 
you  tell  me  nothing — who  are  you  i^" 

Siie  made  no  reply  whatsoever  to  this,  but 
kept  looking  at  me. 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  but  read  your  heart !  .  .  .  ." 
Another  long  pause.  "  Well,  well,"  at  last 
with  a  deep  drawn  breath  almost  a  sigh,  "  I 
did  not  think  the  heights  of  Montalembert 
were  to  be  seen  from  hence.'"' 

"What  do  you  know  of  Montalembert.'^" 
asked  I  eagerly. 
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"  Know  of  it  I"  said  she,  with  a  toss  of  the 
head; — "  Well,  we  shall  never  find  JMademoi- 
selle's  bracelet,""  getting  up  in  a  sort  of  hurry ; 
•'  Bon  jour.  Monsieur,'''' 

What  a  stupid  dolt  I  was  !  There  was  she 
departing,  and  not  an  atom  of  intelligence 
gained.  But  she  looked  so  odd,  and  was  so 
odd,  that,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  put  a 
little  out  of  conceit  even  with  her  principal. 
1  thought  the  whole  thing  so  strange  ;  and  I 
could  not  but  suspect  that  she  had  been  sent. 
My  dream  was  over — I  was  awakened,  and 
took  Mademoiselle  for  a  very  ordinary,  or, 
extra-ordinary  being ;  but  not  for  one  to  inv 
taste. 

So  I  let  the  old  crone  bustle  to  the  o-ate, 
and  down  the  road  ;  and  then  just  as  she  was 
out  of  sight,  between  the  overarching  branches 
of  a  deep  lane  which  plunges  to  the  bottom 
of  that  valley,  on    tlie  opposite   side  of  which 
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rise  the  heights  of  Montalembert,  I  bethought 
myself  that  I  would  follow.  So  I  started 
away,  and  when  I  had  recovered  her,  for  in 
making  the  detour  I  had  lost  her  among  the 
turns  and  falls  of  the  little  lane  with  its  high 
banks  of  turf,  sand,  and  underwood — when, 
therefore,  I  recovered  her,  I  slackened  my  pace, 
and,  keeping  at  a  distance  and  concealing  my- 
self as  well  as  I  could,  yet  without  losing  sight 
of  her  altogether,  I  followed  her. 

She  went  at  a  pretty  quick,  hobbling  pace 
down  the  steep,  then  crossed  a  shallow  river 
in  the  depths  of  the  valley,  by  a  wooden  bridge, 
and  began,  with  many  interruptions  for  breath, 
to  climb  the  steep  path,  that  leads  through  a 
little  copse  clothing  the  other  side. 

The  copse  terminates  in  the  moorlands  of 
the  hills ;  and  the  path  being  open  on  every 
side,  I  feared  she  would  see  me,  so  I  waited 
till   she   disappeared  behind  the  first  ascent — 
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for  as  usual,  the  hill,  or  rather  mountain,  rose 
by  degrees  steep  after  steep — and  then  with 
a  rapid  pace  I  cleared  that,  and  lying  down 
at  the  top  of  it,  saw,  unseen  myself,  my  little 
friend  working  up  the  opposite  bank :  and 
til  us  followed  her,  till  I  beheld  her  safely  tra- 
velling down  the  last  steep,  forming  the  valley 
in  which  the  Chateau  de  Montalembert  lies 
buried  ;  and  then  I  lost  her. 

I  suspected  as  much,  certainly,  and  was  not 
surprised  to  find,  that  Mademoiselle  belonged 
to  this  chateau — and  that  she  was  probably 
the  daughter  of  the  old  misanthrope  within. 

So  far,  so  good. 

Being  arrived,  1  of  course  determined  to 
make  a  reconnoissance  of  the  place  where  these 
strange  beings  resided.  1  found  a  large  cha- 
teau, of  that  date  when  the  immense  castellated 
fortresses  of  the  barbarous  ages,  which  one 
meets    with    now  and    then    in    the   jirovinces, 
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reminding  one  of  days  of  giant  power  and 
giant  oppression,  had  given  way  to  what  we 
properly  call  a  chateau, —  a  sort  of  fortified 
country-house  or  rather  palace.  This  had  the 
usual  complement  of  turrets,  pinnacles,  and 
high-pointed  roofs  —  the  grand  facade,  the 
gloomy,  heavy  entrance,  the  numberless  win- 
dows, &c.  &c. 

It  stood  upon  a  scarped  bank,  surrounded 
by  a  wide  ditch,  now  neglected,  and  filled 
with  reeds  and  brushwood  ;  and  was  only  to 
be  approached  by  the  front,  which  gave  upon 
the  court,  enclosed,  as  usual,  by  the  stables  and 
other  offices,  and  surmounted  by  the  seigneurial 
pigeon-house.  On  one  side  stood  a  small 
chapel,  adorned  with  a  cross,  and  by  it  an 
iron  gate.  This  gate  led  into  a  large,  formal 
garden,  encircled  and  shaded  by  a  thick  shrub- 
bery, which  separated  it  from  the  brushwood 
of  the  hills. 
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The  whole  place  bore  rather  the  appearance 
of  long  neglect,  than  of  real  decay  :  the  walls 
were  discoloured  though  not  dilapidated — the 
large  windows  and  the  persian  blinds  out  of 
order — the  garden  here  and  there  cultivated, 
in  other  places  all  wild  and  overgrown.  Not 
a  creature  appeared,  either  about  the  court- 
yard or  the  stables ;  all  was  silent  and  forlorn — 
save  that,  in  one  corner  of  the  garden,  a  little 
old  man,  half  doubled  with  age,  might  be  seen 
at  work  with  his  hoe  :  this  was  the  only  living 
creature  I  could  discern. 

I  descended  the  hill ;  and  then,  going  round 
the  shrubbery,  at  last  found  a  place  from 
whence  I  could  look  into  the  garden,  and  pre- 
sently I  saw  my  little  old  woman  enter  it,  as 
if  she  were  looking  for  some  one.  She  peeped 
and  searched  about,  and  I  followed  her  with 
my  eyes ;  at  last  she  entered  a  small  green 
arbour,  made  of  lilac  trees  closely  ])leached ; 
.nnd  I  crept  round  to  the  back  of  it. 
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And  you  think  you  are  going  to  hear  what 
I  heard — but  you  are  mistaken  :  so  good  night 
to  you  once  more. 


"  Therese,  Therese,  where  can  you  have 
been  all  this  time  ?" 

"  Oh,  Mademoiselle  !  I  have  been  to  Beau- 
court  to  buy  eggs ;  and  Madeleine  has  had 
another  attack,  and  is  very  low  and  poorly  ; 
and  so  I  staid  to  chatter  her  up  a  little,  and 
to  make  her  a  glass  of  something  good — and, 
la  !  how  tired  I  am,  with  this  nasty  hill — ""' 

"  Indeed,  Therese,  that  was  very  good  of 
you, — and  to-morrow  I  will  go  and  see  poor 
Madeleine  myself. — Heigh-ho  !" 

"  Well,  Mademoiselle,  that  will  be  very 
good  of  you,  too,  and  very  good  for  you — for 
walk,  you  must  and  shall.  "What  signifies 
sitting  in   tliis  moping  old    place,  and   saynig 
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heigh-ho  !  all  the  day  long  ? — I  am  sure  I  wish 
you  had  something  better  to  say  heigh-ho  ! 
for,  than  a  foolish  old  woman  !" 

Another  sigh. 

The  old  woman.  "  Well — he  certainly  was 
a  very  proper  man — what  I  call  a  very  hand- 
some, young  man.  Don't  you  think  so,  Ma- 
demoiselle ?" 

"  He  was  very  well." 

"  Very  well  !  is  that  all  ?  But  no  matter — 
some  vulgar,  shuffling  fellow.'* 

"  That  111  be  sworn  he  was  not," — warmly. 

"  Oh,  pshaw  !-^some  of  these  country  gentle- 
folks—these  provincials --not  good  enough  to 
figure  in  the  great  world — they  do  very  well 
at  a  little  wedding  like  that ;  but  you  should 
see  them  at  Paris  — then  you  would  learn  some- 
thing." 

"  See  him  where  I  will,"  passionately,  "  he 
is  no  vulgar  provincial—  see  him  where  I  will !" 
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"  Pooh,  pooh  !  you  know  nothing ;  whom 
have  you  to  compare  him  with  ?" 

"  I  don't  want  to  compare  him  —  I  don't 
mean  to  compare  him.  But  you  said  he  was 
vulgar,  and  ugly,  and  ignorant,  and  I  don't 
know  what  besides.  Oh,  Therese !  where 
were  your  eyes.?— where  were  your  eyes  .?" 

"  Well,  for  my  part,  I  don't  know  what 
there  was  about  him,  more  than  another." 

"  Oh   fie,  Therese! —how   can  you   say   so.? 

That  look— I  don't  know  whether  he  was, 
as  you  say,  exactly  handsome;  he  may  be 
very  ugly  for,  what  I  care— but  that  look!  — 
oh,  heavens!— that   sweet,   feeling,  penetrating 

look  !     He  a  provincial !  he  an  ignorant ! 

ah,  Therese,  Therese  !  you  do  not  show  your 
usual  good  taste  or  discernment  here." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know— he  danced  so  ill,  and 
looked  so  awkward— so  shy,  as  I  thought." 
"  Danced  so  ill !_  why,  how   gracefully  he 
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moved!  dance,  I  own,  perhaps  he  did  not,— and 
then  so  shy!  — yes,  he  did  look  shy— so  feel- 
ingly shy  !  — so  proudly  shy  !— ah,  Therese  !" 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  liked  him  so  much."" 

"  Liked  him  so  much  ! — Did  I  say  I  liked 
him?  Indeed  that's  a  very  unjust  speech. 
I  never  said  I  liked  him — I  never  thought  of 
liking  him— only  when  you  began  to  abuse 
him  so " 

"  Well,  for  my  part,  I  wonder  where  he 
comes  from,  and  who  he  is." 

"  Ah  !  that 's  the  thing :  shall  we  ever,  ever, 
see  him  again .?" 

"  Most  probably  not,"  said  Therese.  "  If 
he  be  the  fine  gentleman  you  take  him  for, 
depend  upon  it  he  is  travelling  for  his  amuse- 
ment, and  is  far  enough  off  by  this  time." 

"  Most  probably,'' — with  another  very  deep 
sigh. — "  Let  us  go  in,  for  it  is  cold  to  night, 
and  very  disagreeable  here."" 
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The  sun  was  approaching  the  west,  upon 
this  loveliest  of  evenings,  and  shed  his  light 
over  the  garden  in  a  flood  of  gold. 

She  went  in  — and  the  listener  went  home. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


VICTOR    TO    EUGENE. 

Shall  I  go  to  Beaucourt,  Eugene  ?  She 
said, —  I  did  not  tell  you  that,  by  the  way, 
that  she  would  go  to  Beaucourt,  and  see  Ma- 
deleine, —  shall  I  go  and  see  her  again  ?  I 
have  not  told  you  how  she  sat  in  that  little 
alcove  of  pleached  lilac  trees:  she  was  in 
white  ;  her  dress  folded  over  her  bosom,  and 
her  hair  in  golden  ringlets  falling  round  her 
neck  and  shoulders ;  and  she  sat  while  she 
talked    to    the    old    woman,    her   face    a   little 
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raised,  and  those  beautiful  tender  eyes  gazing 
upwards  so  fervently  !  No  angel,  no  seraph, 
had  ever  an  expression  more  passionate,  more 
inspired! — And  then,  at  one  moment  of  the 
discourse,  when  the  little  witch  made  a  sort  of 
accusation  against  her  —  oh !  to  see  the  ten 
thousand  innocent  shames,  that  coursed  each 
other,  like  flying  clouds,  over  her  countenance  ! 
Yes,  most  certainly,  I  will  go  to  Beaucourt, 
and  try  my  fortune  a  little  further. 


I  learned  from  Pierre  the  way  to  Beaucourt, 
and,  refusing  the  ofl'er  of  a  guide,  I  set  for- 
wards. My  way  lay  over  bare,  fantastic  hills, 
commanding,  at  intervals,  fine  views  of  the 
ocean,  spreading  under  a  clear  blue  sky,  and 
glittering  beneath  the  bright  rays  of  the  un- 
clouded sun — yet  it  was  not  disagreeably  hot. 
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neither;  a  fresh  breeze  blew  up  from  the  water, 
giving  the  most  agreeable  sensations;  the  sheep 
were  out  upon  the  hills,  the  shephei'd  and  his 
(log  basking  in  the  sun  ;  insects  busily  hum- 
miug — all  nature  cheerful  and  glad.  And  who 
so  glad  as  he — who  with  quick  steps  traversed 
the  hills,  his  bosom  swelling  with  a  delight 
as  new  as  exquisite  ?  At  length  he  ascended 
a  steep  hill,  and  from  the  summit  looked  down 
upon  a  little  hamlet,  which  lie  had  been  taught 
to  consider  as  Beaucourt. 

Such  a  fairy  village  ! — it  lay  nestling,  as  it 
were,  in  the  hollow  of  the  mountains,  in  a 
shallow  dell  that  opened  upon  the  sea-shore. 
The  small,  white  cottages  interspersed  with 
baby  pollards,  the  diminutive  gardens,  all  so 
neat,  and  so  trim,  embosomed  among  the 
green-swelling  hills  that  rose  precipitately 
around.  A  clear  brook  traversed  this  villanre. 
and  went   bubbling  on  to  the  sea,  crossed  by 
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a  pretty  rustic  bridge — you  never  saw  a  more 
perfectly  Arcadian  scene — I  am  the  luckiest 
fellow  in  the  world,  to  chance  upon  such  a 
place  for  a  meeting  —  a  meeting  how  dear ! 
But  I  will  not  anticipate. 

Once  safely  arrived,  I  began  to  feel  all  those 
little  demons  of  mauvaise  honte^  bashfulness, 
irresolution,    &c.,    the  destruction  of  all  one's 
comfort   in    this  world,   beginning  to  make  a 
bustle  in  my  bosom.     I  thought  that  I  should 
look  very  foolish  walking  into  Beaucourt  with- 
out any  apparent  object ;  forgetting  that  I  was 
in    the    constant    habit    of  taking    long    rural 
walks,    in    all    directions,   perfectly    indifferent 
how  I   looked — I  fancied  that  she  would  sus- 
pect what  brought  me  there — as  if  she  could 
by  possibility   guess   that   I  expected  to  meet 
her.      However,   there  was  no  remedy  but   to 
go  back,  and   I  would  have  died  rather  than 
have  done  that;  so  putting  the  best  face  upon 
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the  matter,  I  slowly  descended  the  lane,  which 
led  directly  into  the  village. 

And  now,  what  was  I  to  do  ? — Who  was 
Madeleine ?  —  and  where  did  she  live?  At 
w  -t  time  was  Mademoiselle  likely  to  visit 
her,  if,  indeed,  she  came  at  all  ?  Was  I  to 
wait  here  all  day,  for  the  chance  of  what  might 
very  probably  happen,  that  she  might  actuall}^ 
pay  her  visit  and  depart,  without  my  having 
been  aware  that  she  had  even  entered  the  place  ? 
— What  way  would  she  come  ? — One  might 
at  least  discover  that,  by  learning  the  way  to 
Montalembert. 

*'  Ha  !  my  little  girl — which  is  the  nearest 
way  to  the  Chateau  de  Montalembert  ?" 

"  Montalembert,  Monsieur  ! — Mais,  jiar  le 
chemin,  par  oil  Monsieur  vient  cTarriver. 
There  by  that  garden,  close  by  Madeleine's 
cottage;  turn  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left, 
then  go  right  forwards,  &c.  Sec."  .... 

VOL.  IL  G 
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"Madeleine's  cottage!— you  don't  say  so — 
which  is  Madeleine's  cottage  ?" 

"  O  !  there,  Monsieur — every  body  asks  for 
IVIadeleine — and  she's  no  better  than  the  rest  of 
us.     Donnex  un  sol,  Monsieur,  a  pauvreJiUe.'''' 

I  gave  her  a  couple  of  franks,  at  which  she 
stared,  and  looked  excessively  delighted,  and 
then  I  thought  that  I  had  purchased  enough 
of  her  precious  time,  and  might  fairly  question 
her  a  little  more. 

"  Well,  but  who  comes  to  ask  for  Made- 
leine r 

"  O  !  Mademoiselle,  and  the  little  one." 

"  And  who  is  Madeleine  ?" 

"  Don't  know — was  a  servant  to  Madame  de 
INIontalembert,  some  say — Ne  rrCy  connais  pas 
—but  I  wish  she'd  get  out  of  this  place— then 
that  little  one  would  not  come." 

"  And  why  should  not  the  little  one  come?" 

The    girl    looked    cautiously    round,     then 
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came    up    and     whispered,      "    Heretic     and 
worse." 


S1> 


"  And  IMademoiselle ?''' 

"  Ah  !  pour  Mademoiselle .'" 

''  Is  she  iieretic,  and  worse  ?" 

"  O  no  !  Monsieur,  not  that — but.  .  .  .'" 

'•  Well,  what  is  she  .?" 

"  0  !  INIonsieur — bie7i  mtchant  pere — Mais 
sainte  vierge  ! — here  she  is — and  the  little  one 
close  behind  her — au  revoir,  Monsieur — au 
revoir — "'  and  she  was  gone  in  a  moment. 

The  girl  was  right,  they  were  certainly 
coming  down  the  lane,  and  were  nearly  close 
upon  us,  before  we  perceived  them — and  I  felt 
as  sure  as  the  gii'l  seemed  to  be,  that  la  petite 
vieille  had  made  out  what  we  were  talkinc 
about. 

The  young  lady  had  a  large  straw  hat,  tied 
over  her  golden  ringlets,  with  a  blue  ribbon, 
and   wore  a  pretty  open   walking  dress  of  blue 
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silk  over  her  white  petticoat.  She  was  walking 
]jensively  along,  the  little  woman  close  behind 
her  ;  her  eyes  being  fixed  upon  the  ground,  so 
that  she  had  not  perceived  us.  Not  so  the  eyes 
of  the  little  one,  brisk  and  bright  as  those  of  a 
small  animal,  they  were  glancing  every  way, 
and  soon  fastened  upon  me  with  a  sharp,  inter- 
rogative expression.  I  answered  by  a  steady 
gaze,  and  then  looked  full  upon  the  young  lady. 

The  little  old  woman  seemed  to  understand  this 
dumb  language  perfectly,  and  her  answer  was 
a  half-doubtful,  half-melancholy  shake  of  the 
head. 

This  passed  in  a  second,  though  longer  in 
relating. 

The  young  lady  continued  to  approach  ;  at 
length  lifting  up  her  head  she  perceived  me 
just  before  her.  She  started  and  coloured  to 
the  eyes,  and  I  fancied,  or  pretended  to  fancy, 
that  her  foot  slipped,  so  sprang  forwards,  as 
if  to  save  her  from  falling. 
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"  Mille  remercimens ,  Monsieur — ce  neat 
rien,"  recovering  herself. 

But  a  basket  in  which  she  had  some  figs  had 
been  shaken,  and  the  figs  were  scattered  upon 
nje  ground.  I  stooped  eagerly  to  pick  them  up 
for  her,  and  insisted  upon  replacing  them  in 
her  basket.  I  was  resolved  that  I  would  not 
be  the  slave  of  ceremony  :  besides  we  had  had  a 
partial  introduction  at  the  dance — so  taking 
hold  of  her  hand,  I  released  the  basket  from 
her  grasp,  and  begged  that  I  might  carry  it  for 
lier  vvhere  she  was  going.  The  action  was 
forward  enough,  but  I  took  care  to  throw  into 
it,  every  expression  of  respect  and  deference 
that  manner  could  convey. 

"  Do  let  me,"  fixing  my  eyes  upon  hers — 
"  Do  let  me — don't  think  it  impertinent — do 
let  me  perform  this  trifling  offici.-  for  you." 

She  reh'nquished  her  basket,  in  order  that 
she  miglit   liberate  her    hand,  and   moved  for- 
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wards,  I  by  her  side,  at  a  loss  what  to  say  next. 
At  last, — 

"  May  I  carry  it  to  Madeleine  ?" 
"  Madeleine  ! — do  you  know  Madeleine  ?" 
"  No,  I  have  only  heard  that  she  was  ill — 
and  that  you  were  coming  to  see  her — I  was 
here — and  I  saw  you — and  ....  indeed,  Ma- 
demoiselle, do  excuse  me — you  cannot  think 
how  ashamed  I  feel,  thus  to  intrude  myself 
upon  your  presence — but  what  can  I  do  ?  There 
is  no  one  here  from  v,'hom  I  can  solicit  a  proper 
introduction  to  you.  In  so  remote  a  place, 
surely  you  will  forgive  me,  if  I  borrow  some- 
what of  the  simplicity  around  us,  and  presume 
to  make  for  myself  an  introduction  so  ardently 
desired." 

She  looked  surprised,  confused,   as  if  she  did 
not  know  what  to  say  to  this. 

"  I    niost  earnestly    desire  the   privilege    of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  M.   de  Montalem- 
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bert;  and  if  I  thought  he  would  allow  me,  I 
ivould  do  myself  the  honour  of  calling  upon 
Mini  lo-morrow. — 1  think  my  father  had  once 
the  honour  of  being  slightly  acquainted  with 
bim." 

A  lie  that— but  I  wished  her  to  understand, 
that  I  considered  our  respective  houses  as  upon 

an  equality. 

"  Of  what  family  are  you  ?"  eagerly  in- 
quired the  little  bonnes  stepping  forwards. 

She  had  been  close  behind  us  all  the  time, 
and  had  heard  every  word  I  said. 

I  told  her  my  name. 

"  Ah !" — with  a  faint  shriek,  whether  of 
pleasure,  or  surprise,  I  know  not ;  it  seemed  a 
mixture  of  both.  "  But  how  am  I  to  know 
that  is  your  name  .''''' 

"  Volt  to  know  !"  I  was  about  to  exclaim, 
however  I  contented  myself  with  saying,  "  In- 
deed, if   you  will  not  believe  my  assurances,  I 
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have  no  better  evidence  to  give.""  And  turning 
again  to  Mademoiselle,  "  May  I  flatter  myself, 
that  M.  de  Montalembert  would  receive  me  ?" 

"  My  father  sees  no  company,  Sir" — in  a 
grave  melancholy  tone. 

"  I  could  scarcely  be  called  company,"  per- 
sisted I,  "  and  unless  I  am  allowed  to  present 
myself,  ....  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  must 
think  me  excessively  ill  bred,  but  really — my 
desire  is  so  urgent " 

I  stammered — I  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

"  You  will  never  see  Monsieur  de  Monta- 
lembert,"" said  the  little  woman  abruptly,  "  he 
sees  no  one  in  the  wide  world  .  .  .  but  as  vou  are 
here — and  if  you  are  sure  you  are  of  that  house 
—you  may  carry  the  basket  to  Madeleine  for 
us." 

The  young  lady  glanced  at  her  attendant, 
reproachfully,  I  thought. 

"  Yes,   Mademoiselle — why   should  he  not .'' 
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I  know  that  family  well — as  honourable  a  house 
as  any  in  Auvergne  .  . .  but  no  matter — he  shall 
go  with  us  to  Madeleine."  And  so  we  proceeded 
to  the  cottage. 

It  was  a  little  low-roofed  place,  containing 
only  one  room. 

On  one  side  was  an  immense  fireplace ;  in  a 
recess  a  bed  with  red  checked  curtains  ;— a 
sort  of  dresser  with  high  shelves  of  dark  wood, 
occupied  one  of  the  walls,  on  which  were  ar- 
ranged sundry  plates  and  dishes  of  old  and  very 
rich  china;  an  ancient  carved  chest  with  highly 
wrought  brass  handles,  &c. ;  a  few  tall  backed 
chairs,  and  a  table  or  two,  completed  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  apartment. 

In  a  massive  arm  chair,  her  feet  resting  upon 
tlic  rail  of  another,  sat  by  the  embers  of  a  wood 
fire — Madeleine. 

"How  arc  you,  dear  Madeleine?'"'  said  my 
angel,  in  a  kind,  cheerful   voice,  as  she  entered 
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the  apartment.  "  I  have  brought  you  a  few 
fresh  figs,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  be  the  better 
for  them."" 

The  ancient  woman  fixed  her  large  grey  eyes 
upon  her  face- 

"  For  all,  and  every  thing  you  bring  to  me, 
always  the  better,  my  sweet  and  dear  young 
lady. — And  how  well !"  with  an  expression  of 
great  admiration,  "  how  well  my  darling  looks 
to-day  !  ah  !  what  a  fair  colour  on  that  pretty 
face.  Do  turn  to  the  window,  dear,  dear  young 
lady — these  old  eyes  grow  dim — the  evening- 
closes  fast  around  me — I  am  going  to  that 
grave,  where  so  many  better  than  I  are  gather- 
ed ;  but  thou  art  to  me  like  the  sun,  when  he 
rises  to  gladden  the  earth  — thy  presence  is  as  the 
dawning  of  a  better  day. — I  think  I  see  her 
again; — and  thou  art  more  like  her  to-day, than 
ever  .... 
"  But  who  is  he  that  darkens  my  threshold,  and 
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will  not  enter  ?  Is  he  too  lofty  to  bow  beneath 
my  humble  roof-tree  ?  .  .  .  alas  !  greater  than  he 
have  sheltered  there.     Pray  walk  in,  Sir." 

The  little  witch  was  at  my  side  in  a  moment 
— "  Why  don't  you  come  in,  Sir  .'"' 

She  stepped  hastily  to  ^Madeleine. 

"  He  says  he  is  of  a  noble  house— he  says  he 
is  a  De  Vermont, — a  De  Vermont  of  Auvergne 
— Is  it  not  so  ?"  looking  at  me. 

"  Ha  !"  cried  Madeleine.,  suddenly  starting 
from  her  half-recumbent  posture,  and  sitting 
erect  in  her  chair,  "  A  De  Vermont !... let  me 
see  him." 

The  little  one  pushed  me  into  the  broad  light 
— ?vladeleine  took  hold  of  my  hand. 

"  A  De  Vermont ! — Do  you  say  you  are  of 
that  house.''" 

"  Yes,  he  says  so,"  said  the  little  one. 

"  And  why  may  I  not  be  of  that  house, 
good  woman  .''"  said  I. 
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"  Why  may  you  not  ? — why  may  you  not 
indeed !"  dropping  my  hand.  "  Years  that 
are  gone — days  lost  in  the  bosom  of  eternity  ! 
ye  rise  again  to  life ! — Stand  there  ....  Ah  ! 
lovely !  beautiful !  and  blest  !  I  see  you  as 
ye  were — wretched,  blasted,  and  miserable,  I 
recal  you — Stand  there,  young  gentleman — let 
me  look  upon  him — Are  you,  indeed,  so  like  ? 
— Can  it  be  possible  that  his  express  and  living 
image  should  visit  these  eyes  on  earth  once 
more  ?  .  .  .  . 

"  Your  father,  youth,  was  a  good  and  honour- 
able man — noble,  gentle,  and  beautiful  like  you. 
He  scarce  lived  to  behold  you,  son  of  his  pride. 
Ye  fair,  and  ye  forlorn  ones,  ye  were  orphaned 
soon — be  friends,  then,  to  each  other,  as  or- 
phaned children  should. 

"  Therese,"  to  the  little  woman,  "  he  is  of 
that  house — an  honourable  house,  and  a  good. 
Young  lady,  he  is  an  orphan  like  yourself. 
Children,  may  Heaven  bless  you  !" 
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And  taking  my  hand,  she  placed  the  young 
lady's  in  it,  and  pressed  them  fervently  as  she 
spoke. 

I  forgot  the  world  and  all  its  proprieties  then, 
and  taking  that  trembling  hand,  I  pressed  it 
to  my  lips  and  said, 

"  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  so — Mademoiselle 
de  Montalembert,  we  are  no  longer  strangers." 

She  was  silent,  and  kept  gazing  on  Made- 
leine. 

"  No !  ye  are  in  truth  no  strangers.  Be- 
fore ye  saw  the  light,  ye  were  as  one. — The- 
rese  !  Therese  !  give  me  something.  I  am 
very  ill.  This  old  blood  !  this  old  blood  .  .  .!  It 
is  too  much  ! — too  much  !  Dim  visions  !  dim 
visions  !  .  . .  Yes,  my  beloved  mistress,  yes,,  I  am 
coming.. — How  that  bell  does  ring  I — T  cannot 
come  faster  than  I  can.  Take  him  away  ! — take 
him  away  !  How  dare  you  come  here,  sir.'' 
How  dare  you   come   iiere.''     Take  him  away  ! 
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Go  away,  Sir,  for  Heaven's  sake!"  .  .  .  and 
making  a  violent  effort,  she  pushed  me  from 
her,  and  fell  from  her  chair  to  the  floor. 

We  flew  to  raise  her,  and  I  carried  her  to  her 
bed.  As  I  held  her  in  my  arms,  she  opened 
her  eyes,  and  gave  me  one  smile  of  recognition, 
and  of  the  most  intense  affection,  then  closed 
them  again. 

When  she  was  laid  npon  her  l)ed,  she  soon 
recovered  her  senses,  and  said  she  was  better 
and  would  try  to  sleep. 

Mademoiselle  de  Montalembert  stooped  to- 
wards her,  and  kissing  her,  said, 

"  But  we  will  not  leave  you  alone,  Madeleine." 

"  Send  the  girl  in,"  said  she,  "  and  you  must 
go  home,  my  dear ;  for  Monsieur  may  call  for 
you." 

Then  taking  her  hand,  she  pulled  her  down 
towards  her,  and  whispered  for  some  time  in  Iier 
ear.     The  colour  flew  to  the  face  of  the  vounc; 
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lady,  and  when  she   was  released,  she  seemed 
covered  with  confusion. 

She  looked  at  me  hesitatingly. 

"  May  I  attend  you  over  the  hills,  ?"  said  I, 
with  a  pleading  look ;  "  the  sun  is  setting,  and 
the  evenings  close  so  rapidly." 

"  It  is  indeed  late,"  said  she,  hurriedly. 
"  Dear  Therese,  do  call  the  girl ;  we  must  go 
home  ;  my  father  will  miss  us."     '   • 

"  Not  he,"  said  Therese.  "  Don't  frighten 
and  worry  yourself,  dear. — We  shall  soon  be 
over  the  hill.  Indeed,  Sir,  it  will  be  very  well 
that  you  should  see  us  to  the  garden-gate,  for 
it  grows,  as  you  say,  dark."' 

You  may  be  sure,  upon  this  hint,  if  I  did 
not  speak  I  moved  ;  a:ul  I  did  not  leave  them 
until  I  saw  them  both  safe  within  the  enclosure 
of  the  garden. 
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VICTOR    TO    VIRGIXIE. 

I  have  written,  and  torn  into  ten  thousand 
pieces  one  scrap  after  another,  and  I  cannot 
find  the  words  in  which  to  address  you. 

I  feel  as  if  every  thing  I  could  say  would  ap- 
pear out  of  season,  impertinent,  presumptuous, 
from  me  to  you.  What  shall  I  say  ? — I  fear 
you  will  be  angry  ;  I  cannot  tell  you,  how  I 
dread  your  anger.     What  can  I  do  ?  .   .  .  . 

You  have  said  that  it  was  vain  to  attempt  to 
obtain  an  introduction  to  Monsieur  de  Mon- 
talembert  ;  yet,  is  it  so  sanctioned,  that  I 
would  have  wished  to  address  you. — You  tell 
me  this  is  impossible,  and  that  therefore  I  can 
see  you  no  more. 

And  can  you  suppose — can  you  think,  it  na- 
tural, that  I  shall  submit  to  this  sentence  with- 
out an  effort  to  avert  it. — Is  it  natural  ? — Is 
it  to  be  expected  that  I  should  ? 
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I  address  you  with  somewliat  more  of  confi- 
dence, because  since  that  scene  at  tlie  old 
woman's  cottage,  you  must — and  Therese, 
sceptic  as  she  is,  must,  I  hope,  be  convinced 
that  I  am  what  I  pretend  to  be. 

Circumstanced  as  you  appear  to  be — shut  out 
from  all  the  usual  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  mediation  of  friends,  for  judging  of,  or 
observing  one,  whose  highest  ambition  it  is, 
to  be  thought  worthy  of  becoming  a  subject 
for  your  observation, — will  you  refuse  to  him 
the  only  means  allowed  him  of  endeavouring  to 
make  his  character  known  to  you  ? 

Do  you  never  walk  out  with  your  faithful  lit- 
tle guardian  ?  Am  I  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  meet  you  more  ? 

At  least  suffer  Therese  to  break  through  tlie 
charmed  circle  that  surrounds  you: — let  me 
speak  to  her  ; — let  me  communicate  to  her  what 
I   so  ardently  desire  to  communicate  to  your 
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father,—!  entreat  you,  let  me  at  least  see  her 


once  again 


.  .  .  .  "  Meet  him  !  impossible,  Therese." — 

"  And  wliy  should  you  not  just  see  him,  to     ^ 
tell  him  that  it  is  impossible  ?" 

"  Because,  circumstanced  as  I  am,  it  would 
be  most  unmaidenly,  most  unwomanly  —  I 
would  rather  die — I  loill  rather  dje,  than  do  it." 

"  Well,  Madeleine,  and  she  knows  best,  says 
you  ought  to  be  friends.*' 

"  But  we  cannot  be  friends —  you  know, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  friends  with 
any  living  creature.  That  1  have  no  friends 
but  you  and  IVtadeleine— and  that  I  never  can 
have." 

"  You  might  have  him  for  a  friend  ; — Fm 
sure  he  looks  honest." 

"  Ah  !  bless  you,  dear  Therese,  he  does  look 
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honest.  He  looks  like  one  that  would  be  a 
friend — that  would  protect,  and  advise,  and 
console  a  poor  unfortunate  like  me ; — but  I  can 
never  see  him  more." 

"  Why  not  ?    If  you  would  but  walk  out" — 
"  And  you  think  I  would  walk  out,  when  he 
would  fancy  I  came  to  meet  him  !  —You  think 
I  would  do  such  a  thing  as  that  !" 

"  Why,  I  don't  know — when  a  maiden  is 
cooped  up  as  you  are,  and  never  allowed  to  go 
anywhere — and  thousands  of  leagues  from  any 
civilized  creature,  and  with  no  earthly  thing  to 
amuse  her — I  do  think  it  very  hard  if  she  mayn't 
take  a  walk  now  and  then.  And  as  for  you,  if 
you  give  up  walking,  it  will  kill  you—the  only 
change  or  amusement  you  have.  So  if  this 
young  gentleman  prevents  you,  Fni  sure  I 
wish  he  were  at  Paris  again  ;  and  I  have  a  gootl 
mind  to  let  him  know  that  he's  making  you  a 
))risoncr,  and  that  I  wish  he  would  go  away." 
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"  Oh  Therese  !  Oh  Therese  !  what  are  vou 
saying— You  would  not  be  so  cruel  !" 

"  Oh,  I'd  not  let  him  know  any  thing  but 
that  we  wish  he'd  go  away — and  then  I  am  sure 
he'd  go;  and  I  had  better  set  about  it  directly, 
for  this  shutting  up  will  be  the  death  of  you." 

And  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  was  leaving 
the  room. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  what  are  you 
saying  ? — Therese,  I  beseech  you,  don't  go — 
don't  drive  him  from  the  country — drive  him  to 
Paris  !  O  heavens  !  while  he  is  near,  I  am  not 
quite  alone." 

"  Nay,  but  what's  the  sense  of  his  staying 
here,  if  you  never  will  see  him,  and  never  will 
speak  to  him,  and  shut  yourself  up,  and  will 
not  even  go  into  the  flower-garden? — There's 
no  sense  in  that." 

"  May  be  not,"  sadly  ;  "  little  sense  in  any 
thing  I  can   do.     But  don't,  dear    Therese,  if 
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you  love  me — don't,  sweet  Therese — nay,  I 
command  you,  Therese,  and  you  know  you 
ought  to  obey  me  when  I  command  —  Don t 
say  any  thing  of  this  kind  to  him." 

"  Now,  why  not .?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  why  not,  but  I  beseech 
you — what  would  he  think  ?" 

'*  Think  !  why  what's  true,  tliat  you  did  not 
care  for  him,  and  then  he  would  soon  leave  off 
caring  for  you — and  that  would  be  the  best 
thing  he  could  do." 

"  Care  for  him  !  .  .  ,  Would  you  have  me  care 
for  him,  as  you  call  it  ?" 

"No,  to  be  sure; — only  as  you  don't,  the 
best  thing  for  him  to  do.  is  to  take  himself  off, 
for  he  is  very  much  in  our  way  here — and  so 
I  mean  to  tell  him,  if  I  can  light  upon  him." 

"  O  Therese !  promise  me  you  won't  do 
that!" 

"  Well,  well." 
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"  Promise  me,  Therese — promise  me  so- 
lemnly you  won't  do  that.  Dear  Therese, 
sweet  Therese,  don''t  be  so  ill-natured.  At 
least,  promise  me,  that  you  won't  do  it  just 
yet. 

"  Well,  I  will  promise  that." 
— Virginie  was  left  alone. — 

"  Alas  !  alas !  if  he  should  go  away,  how 
dark,  how  doubly  dark,  would  then  my  night 
become  !  Whilst  he  is  here,  whilst  I  feel  that 
round  these  hills  he  walks — that  his  thoughts 
are  all  on  me,  ah  !  there  is  no  virtue  in  thus 
denying  myself  his  beautiful,  beautiful  pre- 
sence. ...  I  feel  as  if  I  were  with  him  !  I  feel 
that  his  heart  is  answering  to  mine  ! — Ah  !  take 
him  not  away  ! — Dreary,  cold  and  melancholy 
has  mv  life  been — denied  all  cheerful  things,  and 
cheerful  ways — the  very  light  of  God  darkened 
to  me,  by  gloomy  contemplations  and  sorrowful 
forebodings.      But  let  him  be  near,  and  let  me 
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dwell  in  the  darkest,  deepest,  loathsomest  of 
dungeons — let  me  be  with  him, — only  with 
him. 

"  Dear,  precious,  beloved  letter  !  Ah,  let 
me  press  thee  to  my  heart ! — Never,  never  may 
I  write  to  him — that  I  must  not,  must  not  do  ; 
but  I  may  read  thee,  and  treasure  thee,  and 
kiss  thee,  as  1  do  now. 

"  Victor  !  Victor  !  what  a  name — 'tis  the  name 
of  something  so  grand,  so  beautiful  !  Shall  I 
ever  forget  him  .'' — '  And  why  may  I  not  be  of 
that  house  ?'  said  he — '  Why  not  indeed,'  said 
she.  How  he  looked  then  I — Why  not,  indeed  ! 
what  royal  house,  but  would  be  proud  to  own 
thee,  my  Victor — my  Victor — alas  !  I  cannot 
even  see  thee,  must  not  even  think  of  thee — 
vainly  art  thou  mine  !"' 
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CHAPTER  V. 


VICTOR    TO    VIRGINIE. 


Ten  days  have  I  now  haunted  your  hills,  hung 
about  your  abode,  risen  in  hope  every  morning, 
to  lie  down  every  night  in  despair. 

Is  this  well,  Virginie  ? — Is  it  kind — thus  to  im- 
mure yourself — to  deny  yourself  even  the  breath 
of  the  common  air,  lest  one,  but  too  devoted, 
should  share  it  with  you  ?  ...  If  the  dread  of 
being  tormented  by  me  keeps  you  a  prisoner, 
oe  satisfied.  I  promise  you,  upon  the  word  of 
a  man  of  honour,  that  if  you  will  come  and  take 
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one  turn  upon  the  sea-beach,  far  from  being 
incommoded  by  my  presence,  you  shall  not  even 
see  me. 


"Now  Mademoiselle,  I  do  think,  it  would 
seem  quite  perverse  of  you,  if  you  refused 
to  go  out — You  may  rely  upon  it,  he  will 
not  be  seen." 

"  Yes,  Therese,  I  will  go — I  may  at  least 
show  him  the  unbounded  confidence  I  place  in 
his  word." 

"  That  you  may,"  said  Therese,  "  for  Made- 
leine is  quite  positive  as  to  who  he  is — I 
showed  her  his  seal  which  I  cut  off  your  letter 
— it  does  bear  the  arms  of  the  De  Vermonts—  - 
Madeleine  knew  his  father  very  well — too 
well — "  with  a  short  sigh.  "  She  says  that 
this  young  gentleman  is  as  like  him  as  it  is  pos- 
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sible  for  a  son  to  be —  .  .  .  And  no  De  Vermont 
was  ever  knowxi  to  break  his  word,  or  to  do  an 
unworthy  thing." 

Thus  persuaded,  Virginie  accompanied  by 
her  friend,  at  length  left  the  enclosure  of  the 
garden  ;  but  she  avoided  all  the  paths  which 
led  towards  the  village,  and  taking  a  direction 
diametrically  opposite,  went  towards  the  sea 
shore.  The  two  friends  descended  a  steep  path 
that  passed  over  the  precipice,  and  so  to  the 
beach.  The  tide  was  coming  in  with  a  low 
sullen  sound,  and  the  waves  beat  mournfully 
upon  the  shore — the  sea-birds  with  their  white 
flapping  wings  traversed  the  gloomy  wrack. 

It  was  irrowins  late  :  the  wind  blew  cold  and 
chill ;  Virginie  wrapped  her  cloak  around  her. 

As  she  paced  the  solitary  sands  silent  and 
musing,  listening  sadly  to  the  whistling  winds, 
and    the  waves   breaking    along    the    deserted 
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Strand— did  she  sometimes  wish  that  the  ho- 
nour of  tlie  De  Vermonts  were  less  unimpeach- 
able ?— Or,  that  one  of  them,  at  least,  might 
have  been  known  to  break  his  faith  ? 

For  many  successive  evenings  of  that  week, 
did   Mademoiselle  de  Montalembert  with    her 
little  companion,  descend  the  narrow  path  wliich 
crossed  those  lonely  rocks,  and  pace  the  shining 
sands    which    lay  at  their   feet.      No    one    ap.     ^ 
peared  to  disturb  the  silence  of  her  melancholy 
reveries;    as   gazing  now   upon   the    vast   arch 
above,  now  on  the  swelling  circle  beneath,  she 
seemed  searching  in  vain  for  consolation,  from 
that   drear   loneliness,    of    which    she    had    at 
length  become  so  bitterly  sensible. 

Till  now  her  life,  calm  and  unruffled,  had 
passed  in  a  certain  still  monotony  ;  and  those 
simple  i)leasures,  whicli  nature,  the  mother 
of  peace,    offers   to  all  her  cliildren,  had  suf- 
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ficed  to  stir  with  gentle  emotion,  her  tender 
and  artless  temper.  But  since  the  evening  of 
the  little  fete,  how  had  the  colour  of  her  life 
been  changed  !— What  a  tumult  of  sweet  feel- 
ings had  found  birth  ! — when  youth  met  youth 
— tender  age,  tender  age — when  delicacy, 
gentleness,  and  refinement,  beheld  intelligence, 
spirit  and  softness  combined — and  more,  heard 
the  first  whispered  tones,  that  awakened  the 
answering  chords  in  her  innocent  heart ! 

A  ray,  bright  as  heaven,  illuminated  the  pale 
twilight  of  her  horizon ;  illuminated,  but  to 
teach  her  what  darkness,  solitude  and  destitu- 
tion were  there. 

The  girlish  prattle,  the  careless  thoughts,  the 
idle,  fleeting  hours,  that  passed  unheeded  by — 
farewell  to  these.  Meditations  sweet,  yet  sad, 
vain  hopes,  fruitless  wishes,  flattering  recollec- 
tions,   succeeded  ;    as  soothed    by    the   eternal 
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lashings  of  the  waves  on  those  far  echoing  shores, 
she  watched  the  sun  sinking  in  golden  clouds 
to  ocean's  bed  ;  and  twilight  gathering  dimly 
round  the  hills,  while  over  them  the  broad  clear 
moon  now  showed  her  silver  shield. 

Thfts  pensively  and  abstractedly  walked  the 
gentle  Virginie  ;  the  little  old  woman  might  be 
seen  following  at  a  short  distance,  peeping 
curiously  into  all  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and 
then  turning  again  to  the  water  with  a  vexed 
discontented  air. 

One  night  they  had  thus  walked  till  it  was 
very  late.  The  sun  had  set,  and  at  his  setting 
several  clouds  arose  suddenly;  and  gathering- 
round  the  welkin,  hung  like  curtains  over  the 
heavens,  and  caused  an  unusual  darkness. 
Three  or  four  men,  apparently  fishermen,  were 
drawing  a  small  boat  to  the  beach  ;  they  were 
rude  in  their  appearance,  and  their  hoarse  voices, 
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coarse  rough  dress,  the  large  glazed  hats  which 
covered  their  heads,  and  the  pistols  they  wore 
at  their  belts,  gave  a  sinister,  ruffian-like  air 
to  the  whole  group. 

The  boat  had  approached  the  land,  while 
Virginie  and  her  attendant  were  at  some  distance 
from  the  path  which  would  lead  them  to  the 
chateau,  so  that  this  party  intercepted,  as  it  were, 
their  return. 

The  sudden  darkness  had  startled  the  young 
lady — and  turning  round  she  walked  rapidly 
homewards,  and  was  about  to  pass  the  group 
v.'ho  were  busy  unloading  the  boat. 

"  Ho !  la !  qui  va  Id  f^  said  a  rough  hoarse  voice, 
,  who's  there  at  this  time  of  night  ?  Spies  !" 
'  No,  no,  not  spies,"  cried  a  second. 

"  Not  so  sure  of  that. — But  if  they're  not 
spies,  they  are  women,  I  suppose,  and  can  tell 
tales. — Pardon,  my  young  gentlewoman,  you 
don't  pass  here." 
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"  We  must  pass,"  said  Therese,  impatiently. 
"What  are  you  about? — For  shame  !~That's 
jVrademoiselle." 

"And  if  it  be  ]\Iademoiseile,  what's  that  to 
us?  Do  you  think  we  want  to  have  the  old 
Marquis  about  our  ears  ? — He  lies  perdu 
up  there,  quiet  enough  :  his  daughter  sha'n't  go 
and  make  him  look  about  him." 

'*■  Let  me  pass,  I  beg  of  you,""  said  Vir- 
ginie,  very  much  terrified  ;  "  it  gets  late — I 
wish  to  go  home." 

"  And  pray,  young  madam,  what  keeps  you 
out  so  late?  Are  you  waiting  to  meet  your 
Werter?"  said  the  first  speaker  insolently. 
"  Pity  he  does  not  appear.  But  come — you 
don't  go  home  this  night — there's  business  a 
doing,  that  neither  you,  nor  your  Werter,  nor 
this  goddess  of  beauty  here,  shall  interrupt ; 
so  into  the  boat  with  vou — and  in  the  mornino- 
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we  may   be  good-natured   enough   to  let   you 
off." 

"  I  shall  not  get  into  the  boat,"  said  Virginie, 
resolutely,  though  she  trembled  in  every  limb. 

"  You  won't  get  into  the  boat  ?  We  shall 
see  who's  master  then ;"  said  the  man. 

And  laying  hold  of  her  arm,  he  began  to 
push  her  towards  the  vessel. 

"  How  dare  you  !  how  dare  you  !"  vocife- 
rated Therese,  perfectly  out  of  her  senses,  with 
terror  and  rage,  at  this  insult  offered  to  a 
being,  Avhom  she  cherished  and  protected  as 
a  child,  and  honoured  as  little  less  than  a 
divinity. 

"  What  are  you  about  ?  —  how  dare  you 
touch  the  hem  of  her  garment  ?  Let  her  go — 
let  her  go  !"  with  the  gestures  of  a  fury,  "  or 
by  the  powers  above,  I  swear  I'll  call — I'll 
call  for  something  shall  make  you  repent  of  this 
insolence." 
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And  pitching  her  voice  as  high  as  ever  voice 
was  sounded,  she  uttered  a  clear,  shrill,  length- 
ened cry,  that  pierced  the  very  rocks,  and  must 
have  been  heard  for  miles  along  the  shore. 

She  had  counted  upon  the  superstition  of 
these  kind  of  people,  and  not  entirely  without 
reason,  for  the  man  who  was  roughly  shaking 
the  delicate  arm  he  held,  and  dragging  forward 
bis  prey,  by  this  time  almost  stunned  with  ter- 
ror, made  a  sort  of  pause. 

",Help,  O  heavens  and  earth !"  repeated 
Therese,  and  drawing  in  her  breath,  she  utter- 
ed another  cry,  if  possible  still  more  shrill  and 
piercing — and  then  with  a  scream,  between 
terror   and  delight. 

"  I  told  ye  I'd  call  something,"'  she  cried — 
"  and — and  don't  you  see  it  coming  ?  Vou  had 
better  be  off." 

The  wrack  at  that  moment  suddenly  opened, 

h5 
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and  a  white  cold  light  fell  upon  one  part  of 
the  sands,  over  which  a  dark  figure  was  seen 
rapidly  approaching. 

"  Do  you  see  it  coming?"  reiterated  Therese ; 
"  Do  you  see  it  ?'' 

The  men,  who,  like  all  their  lawless  trade, 
Avere  easily  excited  by  terrors  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the  repu- 
tation for  powers  rather  more  than  legitimate, 
which  the  singular  manners  of  Therese  had 
obtained  for  her,  in  that  superstitious  neigh- 
bourhood, now  ran  to  their  boat ;  while  The- 
rese, half-frightened  at  the  result  of  her  own 
efforts,  shrieked  again  with  something  like  real 
terror  as  the  figure  continued  hastily  advancing- 
towards  them  — 

But  Virginie  sprang  forwards. 

She  was  in  the  arms  of  Victor. 

"  I  am  safe  !"  she  cried,  and  fainted  on  his 
breast. 
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"  My  love  !  my  life  !  my  angel  !  what  is 
tliis.?  Yes,  you  are  safe,"  cried  he,  folding 
his  arms  round  her  in  a  rapture  ;  as  lifting 
her  from  the  ground,  he  pressed  her  to  his 
bosom  while  he  bent  his  head  over  her  pale 
face. 

"  Oh  heavens  and  earth  !  M.  de  Vermont, 
is  it  you  ?"  said  Therese,  quite  out  of  breath  ; 
"  I  really,  when  I  saw  you  through  the  white 
light  —  I  did  not  think  it  was  you. — But  let 
us  lose  no  time.     Can  you  carry  her  ?" 

"  Carry  her!"  said  Victor,  pressing  her  to 
his  breast. 

"  Then  do,  for  heaven's  sake.  These  men 
may  return— they  are  returning.— Let  us  get 
under  the  shelter  of  the  rocks,  and  so  steal 
liome." 

"  Steal  home  !— but  her  father.  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  he  will  know  little  about  it."" 
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"  Does  her  father  then  neglect  her  so  en- 
tirely ?"  said  Victor  indignantly  ;  and  he  pressed 
his  cheek  to  hers  with  something  of  that  ten- 
derness which  a  mother  feels  for  a  neglected 
child. 

Victor  carried  his  burden  under  the  shadow 
of  the  overhanging  cliffs. 

By  this  time  she  was  recovering  her  senses. 

She  opened  her  eyes  —  they  met  his; — one 
look — it  was  enough — all  was  confessed. 

He  bent  down  his  face   to  hers. 

"  Heaven  bless  you  !" 

"  I  am  better  now,"  said  she  ;  "  I  can  walk  , 
let  me  make  haste  home.  These  terrible  men 
may  return." 

"  Let  them  if  they  dare,"  said  Victor  fiercely. 
"  Yet  no  ! — that  is  nonsense.  We  had  better  not 
risk  an  encounter  ;  but  you  cannot  walk  yet  ?"" 

"  Oh,  I  can,  I  can," — disengaging  herself. 
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He  put  her  arm  under  his  and  hurried  her 
forward  ;  Therese  following  with  a  swiftness, 
quite  inconsistent  with  her  apparent  age  and 
infirmity. 

They  soon  gained  the  path  that  led  up  the 
steeps,  and  were  approaching  the  green  en- 
closure of  the  garden,  when  Victor  slackened 
his  pace.  He  took  the  hand  that  rested  on 
his  arm  — 

"  And  are  we,"  said  he,  "  even  after  this, 
to  part  as  strangers  ?  We  who  were  one,  even 
before  we  were  born  ? — remember  that.  We 
who  were  united — was  it  not  so,  my  Virginie  ? — 
the  first  moment  that  we  met.  AVill  you 
make  me  believe  myself  so  hateful,  that  the 
close  walls  of  your  old  mansion  are  more  wel- 
come to  you  than  the  sweet  air  of  heaven,  be- 
cause I  share  it  ?  Or  will  you  incur  any  dan- 
ger rather  than  allow  me,   at  least  the  happi- 
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ness  of  watching  you  —  of  being  your  unseen 
protector — your  unmarked,  but  guardian  angel  ? 
How  can  you  fear  me  ?  Why  should  you 
hate  me?" 

"  Hate  you  ! — Ah,  M.  de  Vermont  !" 
"  Then  you  will  walk  among  the  hills  to- 
morrow ?— for  you  must  not  go  again  upon  the 
beach."  Don't  make  me  believe  that  I  am 
depriving  you  of  air  and  exercise,  or  I  am  gone. 
She  made  no  answer ;  they  were  at  the 
o-arden-gate— he  pressed  her  hand  ere  he  quit- 
ted it,  and  she  and  Theresa  went  in. 

Victor  was  soon  down  the  hill,  across  the 
brook,  and  in  his  own  little  chamber. 

He  opened  the  casement  and  looked  out  on 
the  still  and  pleasant  scene,  for  the  clouds  had 
rolled  away,  and  all  was  calm  as  was  his  own 
breast.     With  purposes  right  and  honourable, 
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liis  best  feelings  excited,  his  best  affections 
gratified,  he  sat  down  to  write  to  his  friend. 

A  generous  passion  seems  necessary  to  com- 
]j]ete  the  formation  of  the  moral  being.  ]\Ian  is 
but  an  imperfectly  developed  sketch,  as  it  were, 
till  those  strong  affections  are  called  into  action 
which  belong  to  the  serious  relations  of  life ; 
till  he  ceases  to  exist  for  himself,  for  selfish 
pleasures,  and  vain  fleeting  excitements,  and 
placing  his  heart  in  the  keeping  of  ano- 
ther, learns  for  that  other  to  live.  Then  life 
and  its  concerns  lose  their  frivolity ;  their 
empty,  aimless  character,  and  first  begin  to 
acquire  a  deep  and  earnest  interest. 

There  is  something  so  unsatisfactory  in  pro- 
viding merely  for  our  own  well-being,  that  gene- 
rous natures  turn  reluctant  from  the  task,  and 
spurn  the  thousand  minutia?  which  make  thechief 
business  of  every  day  as  sordid  trifles,  unworthy 
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of  their  regard.  But  when  others,  and  those 
others  dependant  and  cherished  beings,  rest  for 
liappiness  upon  our  efforts,  things  assume  a  new- 
aspect.  Mental  and  moral  power,  time  and 
circumstance,  acquire  a  genuine  value ;  the 
trifler  learns  the  importance  of  what  he  neg- 
lected, the  romancer  the  value  of  that  which  he 
despised,  and  a  serious  desire  to  improve  op- 
portunity, to  improve  himself,  to  protect,  pro- 
vide for,  and  exalt  those  so  tenderly  cherished, 
renders  every  detail  interesting,  every  moment 
important. 

Thus  says  one,  who  knew  human  life  well — 
..."  Wilhelm,  for  his  boy's  sake,  rejoiced  in 
the  intended  purchase,  —  The  longing  of  the 
child  for  cherries  and  berries,  the  season  of 
which  was  at  hand,  brouglit  to  his  own  mind 
the  days  of  his  own  youth,  and  the  manifold 
duties  of  a  father,  to  prepare,  to  procure,  and 
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to  maintain  for  his  family  a  constant  series  of 
enjoyments. 

"  With  what  interest  he  viewed  the  build- 
ings !  How  keenly  he  contemplated  repairing 
what  bad  been  neglected,  restoring  what  had 
fallen- !  He  no  longer  looked  upon  the  world 
with  the  eyes  of  a  bird  of  passage — everything 
was  to  be  completed  for  his  boy — everything 
that  he  erected  was  to  last  for  several  gene- 
rations. 

"  In  this  sense  his  apprenticeship  was  ended ; 
with  the  feelings  of  a  father,  he  had  acquired 
the  virtues  of  a  citizen.  He  felt  this,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  his  joy — while  Nature  in 
her  own  kindly  manner  thus  trained  him  to  all 
that  he  required  to  be .  .  . ." 

Goethe^  W'dhelm  Meister's  Apjirenticeship. 

It  was  with  far  less  than  his  usual  romance. 
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but  with  far  more  tlian  his  usual  depth  of  feel- 
ing, that  Victor  now  wrote  to  Eugene. 


VICTOR    TO    EUGENE. 

You  have  heard  little  of  me  for  the  last 
week  or  two  ;  but  now  my  destiny  is  irrevoca- 
bly fixed.  IVIademoiselle  de  Montalembert  is 
to  be  my  wife. 

I  beseech  you,  therefore,  without  delay,  to 
see  my  agent,  and  inquire  at  wliat  I  may  fairly 
estimate  the  value  of  my  property,  for  I  pro- 
test I  never  took  the  trouble  to  ask.  I  have 
spent  a  good  deal  of  money  I  know  ;  but  as  it 
always  came  when  I  wanted  it,  and  old  Del- 
fons  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  managing  my 
affairs,  I  let  him  have  every  thing  his  own  way. 
But  now  it  is  quite  a  different  matter  ;  I  must 
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take  care  to  provide  the  sufficient  means  for 
making  this  dear  creature  a  little  happier  than 
she  has,  as  yet,  been. 

If  I  cannot  get  to  see  this  old  Marquis,  I  can 
at  least  write  to  him,  and  of  course  shall  be 
very  explicit  with  regard  to  these  things. 

I  wish  that  you  could  find  any  one  that 
knows  any  thing  about  him,  and  could  give  one 
a  sort  of  introduction  ;  Therese  and  Madeleine 
are.  perhaps,  more  easily  satisfied  by  a  fancied 
resemblance — though,  as  you  well  know,  a 
genuine  resemblance  enough  —than  the  Marquis 
may  be  :  and  he  may  very  reasonably  require 
some  stronger  proof  than  the  outline  of  my 
nose,  that  I  am  veritably  a  De  Vermont. 

I  would  rather,  if  it  be  the  same  to  you,  be 
spared  a  page  or  two  of  hacknied  jokes  upon 
my  schemes ;  but  if  you  find  any  satisfaction 
in  propounding  them   for  the  millionth  time — 
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laugh  away  ! — I  suppose  every  man  as  happy  as 
myself,  hears  them,  and  bears  them,  with  all 
due  philosophy.  However,  pr'ythee  do  my  bid- 
ding, and  then  amuse  yourself  as  much  as  you 
like. 


TO    MADEMOISELLE    DE    MONTALEMBERT. 

Yes,  my  Virginie — my — sweet,  magical  mono- 
syllable ! — Yes,  my  Virginie,  for  mine,  I  know 
you  are  !  Don't  call  me  a  presumptuous  fool — 
I  never  could  disguise  my  convictions.  I  am 
quite  sure  you  understand  my  feelings,  and 
are    not  angry  with  me. 

Yes,  my  own,  own  Virginie,  I  am  the  hap- 
piest being  at  this  moment  in  the  universe  ! — 
I  cannot  sleep — indeed  I  am  not  inclined 
to  attempt  it.      Do  you  remember    where    we 
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first  met  ?  That  little  meadow, — I  am  looking 
upon  it  now  as  I  sit  and  write  to  you,  because 
I  cannot  speak,  and  because  my  heart  and 
thoughts  are  so  full  of  you,  that  indeed  I  can 
think  of  no  other  earthly  thing. 

There,  under  those  trees,  now  casting  their 
dark,  shadows  against  the  sky,  I  saw  you  first 
— I  see  you  there,  now  —  and  that  dear,  dear 
little  Therese  standing  by  you  ! 

Do  you  recollect  she  bade  you  dance  ?  Ah, 
Virginie !  the  instant  she  put  your  hand  into 
miue,  I  felt  that  it  was  for  ever  ! — Did  you 
think  so,  my  lovely  one  ? 

I  have  written  to  Eugene. 

Who  is  Eugene.? 

Oh !  he  is  my  great  friend,  and  a  very 
good  fellow  too.  I  hope  you  will  know  liim 
some  day.  I  have  written  to  bid  him  obtain 
for  me  a  few  little  particulars  respecting  my 
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fortune,  as  I  wish  to  have  no  difficulties  upon 
that  head  with  your  father;  and  then  I  will 
either  present  myself  or  write 

Believe  me,  sweet  Virginie,  I  may  appear 
to  your  little  guardian  an  idle,  romantic  fellow, 
and  so,  perhaps,  I  am.  I  do  love  romance, 
but  not  as  I  love  you.  My  only  wish,  in 
everything  connected  with  you,  is  to  do  what 
is  right,  sensible,  and  straightforward — and 
all  those  formalities  that  I  used  to  think  so 
hateful,  are  now  adorable  to  me,  as  the  means 
of  connecting  me  with  you. 

I  shall  think  a  notary  in  a  wig  and  spectacles, 
more  lovel}'  than  Apollo's  self; — M.  le  Maire, 
fat  and  snuffling,  a  delicate  saffron-robed  Hy- 
men ; — and  a  pair  of  Normandy  horses  shall  be 
to  me  as  the  softly  gliding  doves  of  Venus, 
when    they  carry  us  away  together  I 

My  imagination  goes  far ;   but  it  is  not  too 
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far,  is  it,  my  love  ?    Ah  !    do  not,  in  pity,  deny 
what  your  eyes  confessed  last  night. 

One  line,  sweet  Virginie,  to  tell  me  that  you 
have  rested,  though  I  cannot  rest.  Do  not  deny 
me  this  trifling  indulgence — the  first,  the  only 
one  I  shall  have  persuaded  you  to  grant. 


"  You  don't  show  me  that  letter.  Mademoi- 
selle," said  Therese  with  a  sigh  ;  "  I  shall  never 
see  another  letter  of  M.  Victor's." 

Virginie  stooped  forward  and  kissed  her,  for 
an  answ^er. 

"  It  must  be  so— it  is  right  that  it  should 
be  so — it  is  the  course  of  nature — Yet  we,  who 
are  withering  away,  and  falling  from  the  rising 
tree — we  rejoice  with  sadness All,  Made- 
moiselle !  you,  you  will  not  be  mine  much 
longer  !"" 

"  Dearest  Therese!" 
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"  I,  who  have  had  all  the  care  of  you,  I 
shall  lose  you  soon  ....  But  heaven  be  praised 
therefore,  my  dear,  dear  child  !" 

"  Dear  Therese,   how  you  talk  !"  kissing  her 


again. 


"  Well,  but  I  must  consult  with  you  once 
more,  dear  Therese,"  smiling  sweetly  and 
affectionately  upon  her,  "  before  I  have  quite 
done  with  you. — He  bids  me  write  him  one 
little,  little  line.- Shall  I .?" 

"  To  be  sure  you  shall.  Why  should  you 
not? — Just  to  thank  him,  and  to  say  you're 
well.     Do,  and  I'll  carry  it." 

"  You  will !  Oh  !  you  dear,  dear,  good-na- 
tured thing !" 

Dear  Victor, 

I  will  not  unsay  what  I  am  sure  I  never  said  ... 
— I  rested  charmingly   last  night   after  all  my 

terror.     I  hope  you  will  rest  too. 

V.  D£  M. 
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'■'  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  but  just  tell  him 
that  .  ,  .  Yet  stay,  give  it  me  again  .  . .  " 
She  took  her  pen  once  more. 

'  I   am  sure   I  thank  you  a  thousand   times 
for  the  protection  you  afforded  me.' 
"  What  a  stupid  little  note !" 

"  Ah  !"  as  Therese  left  the  room,  "  wicked 
little  pen,  what  pain  I  liad  to  hold  you  in  !  I 
could  have  written  whole  pages  of  foolish 
things." 


That  evening  Virginie  walked  no  more  upon 
the  sea  beach ;  but  in  the  wooded  lonely 
valley  that  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of 
Montalembert,  three  figures  might  be  seen — a 
young  lady  and   gentleman,   arm   in    arm,   en- 

voL.  ri.  I 
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gaged  in,  apparently,  the  most  interesting 
conversation,  while  close  behind  them  hobbled 
a  little  figure  in  a  flowered  tucked-up  gown, 
scarlet  handkerchief,  and  black  quilted  petti- 
coat. 

The  sun  was  again  setting  before  Virginie 
turned  homewards  ;  but  the  patience  of  Therese 
was  inexhaustible. 

"  Dearest  Therese,  you  look  so  tired — what 
ails  you  ?" 

"  Ails  me  !  I  have  been  hobbling  behind 
you  for  these  three  good  hours." 

"  Gracious,  Therese  !  What  are  you  talking 
of?     We  have  scarcely  been  out  an  hour." 

"  Look  at  your  watch."" 

"  It  is  six  indeed! — poor,   poor  Therese  — 
Come,  put  your  feet  there,  and  let  me  get  you 
some  wine.     Are  you  comfortable  now  ? — .  .  . 
Nay,  let  me  wait  upon  you  ?" 
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"  Ay  !  wait  upon  me,  wait  upon  me  !— lio-lu 
hearts,  liglit  footsteps  !— Ah,  if  Madeleine  saw 
her  now!  she  would  call  her  angel  ;—alwavs 
lovely— but  what  is  she  now  ?  But  I  will  he 
down  in  the  village  to-morrow,  and  see  after  my 
young  gentleman,  for  I  must  have  no  trifling," 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Victor  was  sittintj  at  his  breakfast  in  a  little 
porch  before  Pierre's  door ;  he  saw  Therese 
come  through  the  village.  She  passed,  but 
took  no  notice  whatever  of  him,  and  went  to  a 
small  cottage,  standing  at  a  short  distance  from 
that  which  he  occupied  ;  presently  she  returned, 
and  went  down  the  lane. 

Victor  thought  that  he  understood  the  drift  of 
all  these  manoeuvres  very  well.  He  surmised, 
that  though  she  did  not  choose  to  compromise  her 
young  lady's  reputation  by  openly  addressing 
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him,  yet  that  she  intended  he  should  under- 
stand there  was  something  to  be  said.  He  got 
up,  made  a  considerable  circuit,  and  joined 
Therese  in  the  valley. 

"  You  are  quite  right — that  was  what  I 
wanted,"  said  she,  as  soon  as  he  overtook  her. 

"  You  have  something  to  say  to  me,  then  ?— - 
Is  she  well  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  she  is. — Why  should  she  not  ? — 
But,  sir,  I  am  come  to  interrogate  you."" 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  submit  to  any  interro- 
gations of  yours,"  said  Victor,  laughing. 

"  Sir — what  do  you  intend  with  regard  to 
this  young  lady  .'"" 

"  I  should  think  what  I  intended  was  clear 
enough,"  said  he. 

"  You  must  not  go  on  in  this  way  long  ; — I 
won't  allow  it." 

"  What  do  you    want  me    to    do  .'' — to  sj)eak 
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to  her  father  ? — To   be  sure,  I  shall  set  about 
it  immediately." 

"  Or,"  said  Therese  hesitating,  "perhaps— I 
don't  feel  quite  sure— perhaps  it  would  be 
better— wo^  to  speak  to  her  father." 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  can  you 
mean  now  ?"  cried  Victor. 

"  I  don't  exactly  know  how  to  tell  you  what 
I  mean,""  said  she,  with  the  appearance  of  con- 
siderable effort  ;  "  you  are  an  honourable  man, 
Monsieur — Good  heavens!  if  you  should  not 
be,  what  a  wretch  am  I  ! — Is  there  no  corner  of 
the  earth  where  a  husband  can  protect  a  child 
from  her  father  ?     Carry  her  there." 

"  I  dare  not  propose  such  a  thing  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Montalembert,"  said  Victor,  very 
much  astonished. 

"  You  dare  not? — you  are  a  pretty  lover," 
contemptuously.      "  I   thought  you  had   been 
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made  of  more  daring  stuff,  when  I  carried  your 
first  letter — I'd  have  put  it  on  the  fire  else. — 
You  dare  not — Go  and  ask  her  father  if  you 
like  ;  go — go." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?" 

"  Go,  go — ask  her  father  ;  I  have  done  with 
you." 

"  Why,  just  now  you  seemed  to  wish  me  to 
do  it." 

"  That  was  to  try  you — to  see  whether  you 
were  made  of  honest  stuff;  but  if  you  are 
honest,  carry  her  away — Take  her  away  from 
a  dreadful,  dreadful  father — Save  her  from  a 
horrid  fate." 

"  However  dreadful  her  father  may  be,"  said 
Victor,  "  I  at  least  can  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  him.  The  proposals  I  have  to  make  are 
in  all  respects  suitable  to  the  rank  and  circum- 
stances of  his  daughter — and  I  can  see  no  rea- 
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son  upon  earth  to  fear  a  rejection  of  them.  I 
am  positive  Virginie  would  never  consent  to  be 
mine  on  the  conditions  you  propose,  nor  do  I 
exactly  understand  why  I  should  degrade  her 
and  myself  by  proffering  them." 

He  was  tired  of  what  he  thought  capricious 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  little  woman,  and  he 
spoke  with  some  irritation. 

She  looked  very  much  offended  ; 

"  Do  as  you  please,"  said  she,  and  walked 
away. 

'  I  don't  understand  all  this,'  wrote  Victor  to 
Eugene.  '  I  can  see  no  reason  upon  earth,  why 
I  should  not  apply  to  M.  de  Montalembert ; 
and  yet,  she  is  such  a  strange,  shrewd,  little 
creature,  that  I  don't  like  to  act  altogether  in 
defiance  of  her  advice,  I  have  determined 
what  I  will  do.  I  will  go  to  Madeleine,  and 
endeavour    to  get  it    out   of  her ;    it    is    very 
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Strange  that  I  have  never  thought  of  visiting  her 


before.^ 


VICTOR    IN    CONTINUATION. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  I  wrote  these 
last  few  lines,  and  I  immediately  took  my  hat, 
and  sallied  fortli.  The  evening  was  delightful, 
I  crossed  the  well-known  hills  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  by  the  time  I  had  reached  the  •crest  of  the 
ravine,  where  the  village  of  Beaucourt  lies,  a 
fine  moon  was  casting  her  clear,  white  light 
upon  the  tufted  trees,  the  sparkling  brook,  and 
little  modest  cottages  and  gardens. 

Wl)en  I  came  near  to  Madeleine's  abode,  I 
perceived  that  she  was  sitting  upon  a  rustic 
bench,  at  the  top  of  a  long  arcade  of  harri- 
cots,  wjiich  here  they  form  into  a  sort  of 
pleached   walk.     Her   little  garden,  of   which 

i5 
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every  tiny  bed  was  arranged  with  the  most 
scrupulous  neatness,  was  smelling  sweetly  with 
the  mignonette  and  carnations  which  Avere 
growing  there  in  abundance.  The  old  woman 
herself  was  in  the  picturesque  dress  I  am  so 
fond  of;  her  black  hood  looking  something 
like  a  nun's  veil,  over  her  snow-white  cap  ;  her 
staff,  and  her  reverend  and  dignified  air — she 
is  a  tall,  large  woman — giving  her  an  inte- 
resting and  imposing  appearance. 

I  walked  up  to  her.  She  took  no  notice  of 
me  at  first,  except  that  she  fixed  her  eyes  in- 
tently upon  me. 

"  How  are  you,  Madeleine?"  said  I. 

"  You  are  come  again,  at  last — "was  her  reply, 
in  a  tone  somewhat  reproachful ;  "  Your  father, 
young  man,  would  have  been  here  before 
now,  to  learn  whether  the  poor  ruin  was  still 
standing,  or  fallen  !" 
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"  Indeed!  I  have  been  very  negligent  — but 
I  heard,  from  Therese,  that  you  were  better, 
my  good  mother,  and  then " 

"  Ah  !  and  then...  So  it  is  ever  ! — So  it  v.as 
before  you,  so  it  will  be  after  you  ! — young 
hearts,  young  heads! — filled  with  their  own 
ardent  hopes,  their  own  passionate  longings  — 
they  forget  the  grey  hairs. — But,  Sir,  your 
father  never  forgot  his  duties." 

"  My  father  ! — you  speak  of  my  father  as  if 
you  knew  him  well.  How  can  you  know  so 
much  of  my  father  ?  We  are  of  Auvergne, 
that  is  many  a  league  from  this.'"" 

"  There  was  that  in  this  country,  which  would 
have  drawn  men  further  than  from  Auvergne.""* 

"  And  you  knew  my  father  well  ?" 

"  I  did,  young  man. — He  was  a  noble  gentle- 
man ;—  and  I  hope  your  heart  is  as  like  him 
as  your  smile,"  taking  my  hand  in  hers,  and 
looking  fondly  in  my  face. 
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"  But,  Madeleine,  if  you  loved  my  father, 
you  should  love  his  son  a  little  for  his  sake. 
And  now,  I  am  come  to  have  some  serious  talk 
with  you." 

"  Speak  on,"  said  she ;  "  I  love  to  hear  your 
voice." 

"  Do  you  know  how  I  am  situated  with  re- 
spect to — to — "" 

'■  Mademoiselle  de  Montalembert  ?"  inter- 
rupting me;  "I  partly  guess." 

"  Well,  Therese,  you  know,  has  been  very 
kind  to  me  in  this  affair — carrying  letters  I  mean, 
and  so  forth  :  and  to-day  she  comes  and  puts 
this  strange  question — 'what  I  intend  to  do?' 
She  ought  never  to  have  doubted  what  I  in- 
tended to  do  .  .  ." 

"  She  did  not  doubt.  Sir,"  said  Madeleine, 
almost  haughtily,  "  that  you  meant  honourably 
})y   the    heiress  of  Montalembert,— Doubtless, 
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she  meant  to  ask  you  what  course  you  meant  to 
pursue  with  respect  to  her  father." 

"  She  called  him  her  dreadful  father." 

"  He  is  so,  Sir." 

'•  Now,  Madeleine,  this  is  what  I  want  to 
learn  from  you — I  want  to  know  somethingr  of 
this  strange  mystery  that  hangs  round  Made- 
moiselle de  Montalcmbert  and  her  father.  How 
can  I  tell  in  what  manner  to  proceed,  ig- 
norant as  I  am  of  all  the  circumstances  and  re- 
lations of  those  in  whom  I  am  so  deeply  in- 
terested .='" 

"  How,  indeed  !"  was  all  her  answer. 

There  was  a  pause. — I  at  last  resumed, 
"  You  know  Mademoiselle  de  Montalembert 
well  r" 

*•'  Know  her  I — I  took  her,  innocent  lamb, 
into  my  arms,  when  she  entered  tliis  troubled 
world  ;  and  may  it  please  the  great  Being,  that 
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in  her  arms  I  may  sink  to  rest,  when  my  weary 
pilgrimage  shall  close.  But  you  are  not  pre- 
suming," almost  with  fierceness,  "  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  her,  Sir.  If  you  have  any  doubts, 
if  you  cannot  see— yes,  at  a  glance,  young  man, 
—all  that  she  is— the  angel !  the  bright-haired 
angel !  her  mother  all  again  ! — you  are  no  son 
of  your  father.  He  asked  no  questions  about 
her  mother.  Sir." 

"  Her  mother  !" 

"  He  had  a  heart  to  worship,  to  idolize,  to 
trust— he  did  not  go  sneaking  about,  asking 
questions.  There  was  only  one  question  he 
asked — would  she  love  him  ? — He  got  that  an- 
swered." 

"  Did  my  father  love  her  mother  so  ?" 

"  I  did  not  say  he  did — did  I  ?""  was  all  I 
could  get  out  of  her. 

Another  pause. 
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At  last  I  resumed — '•  It  is  my  wish  and  my 
purpose,  if  I  cannot  be  allowed  to  see  M.  de 
Montalembert  immediately,  to  write  to  him, 
and  beg  his  permission  to  address  his  daughter. 
Do  vou  counsel  this  ?" 

"  It  is  a  cruel,  cruel  thing  !""  she  burst  forth  : 
"  she  who  should  have  been  affianced  before 
assembled  princes ;  for  whom  nobles  should 
have  been  proud  to  negotiate ! — to  be  given 
away — betrothed,  as  it  were,  by  two  helpless  old 
women,  the  menial  dependants  of  her  ancient 
house  !  It  is  a  miserable  thing  to  suffer  her 
to  be  stolen  away,  like  some  dishonoured  found- 
ling, unacknowledged,  unknown — she  who  ought 
to  have  had  the  world  at  her  feet !  But,  Sir, 
she  shall  do  no  base  act." 

"  I  will  pledge  my  life,  nothing  would  engage 
her  to  it,"  cried  I. 

Yes,  Eugene,  laugh  at  me  as  you  will^,  ridi- 
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cule  me,  spurn  me  as  a  poor  confiding  imbe- 
cile— a  weak,  trusting  fool— I  glory  in  the  cer- 
tainty that,  on  such  terms,  she  never,  never 
would  be  mine. 

What !  Virginia,  my  pure,  high-thoughted 
Viro-inie  !— Steal  from  her  father's  '  house  ! 
elope,  disgrace  herself ! — She  will  not  tamper 
with  disgrace,  evenfoi'  me — and  I  know  the  full 
force  of  that  sentence,  though  you  may  pretend 
that  you  do  not. 

But  I  must  learn  something  of  this  father, 
that  I  may  understand  how  to  approach  him. 

'•  Well,  Madeleine,"  I  said  at  length,  "  we 
shall  never  get  to  business  ;  you  are  so  myste- 
rious, with  all  your  hints,  and  half  sentences. 
Now  do  act,  for  once,  like  a  reasonable  woman, 
and  tell  me  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter — What 
is  there  about  this  Marquis  de  Montalembert  so 
very  strange,  or  dreadful  ?" 
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"  I  don't  know,"  said  Madeleine,  "•  who  has 
put  it  into  your  head,  that  he  is  very  strange, 
or  dreadful — people  have  no  business  to  go 
about  telling  stories  of  great  families — family 
miseries,  sir,  are  sacred  things — things  to  be 
kept  secret — such  curtains  ought  not  to  be  lifted 
up.  It  is  better  to  believe  that  all  these  painted, 
gevv-gaw  puppets,  we  see  performing  their  parts, 
are  realities,,  not  actors — It  is  better,  Sir,  to 
believe  that  goodness  is  goodness  and  happi- 
ness is  happiness. 

"  It  is  enough  to  wither  the  young  heart, 
to  know  what  lies  upon  the  old  one.  It  is  a 
fearful  thing,  young  gentleman,  to  look  back 
upon  seventy  years — Merciful  Heaven  !  let 
but  the  next  world,  like  the  present,  open  with 
oblivion  !  .  .  .  .  Sir,  the  Marquis  is  a  ...  . 
has  been  ....  rather  an  unfortunate  man — 
and  he  is  melancholy  and  disgusted  with  the 
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world — Sir,  he  has  had  cause — he  was  to  be 
pitied. — It  is  a  hard  burden — it  is  a  cruel  fate 
— to  love,  to  idolize  one,  who  but  too  well 
merited  such  devotion,  and  to  be  hated — it  has 
driven  wiser  men  mad. — We  must  consider  these 
things,  Sir,  in  judging  him." 

"  Perhaps  so — but  my  Virginie  ! — Indeed, 
old  woman,  you  will  drive  me  wild.  For 
heaven's  sake  do  tell  me  at  once  to  what  cruel 
fate  do  I  expose  my  love,  if  I  ask  her  of  her 
father  ? — Do  tell  me,  is  this  notion  a  mere 
whim  of  Therese  ?  or  what  is  it  ?" 

"  I  believe.  Sir,"  said  she,  recovering  her 
serenity,  "  that  Therese  suspects  that  it  is  the 
design  of  M.  de  Montalembert  to  persuade 
Mademoiselle  to  enter  a  convent — to  take  the 
vows.  Sir,  I  mean  " 

"  That  is  very  unlikely,"  said  I ;  "an  only 
daughter — and  so  well  endowed,  as  you  say — 
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and  so  richly  endowed,  as  I  say ;  convents  are 
usually  for  the  poor,  the  deformed — pour  les 
disgraciees  de  la  nature,  et  de  la  fortune — 
Besides,  times  ai-e  gone  by  when  young  ladies 
were  forced  into  convents — a  little  resolution 
on  her  part,  will  do  away  with  all  danger  of 
this  sort."" 

"  I  should  think  as  you  do,  Sir,  but  I  do  not 
like  to  see  Therese  so  positive — Therese  is 
rarely  deceived.'" 

"But  Avhat  possible  object  can  the  Marquis 
propose    to    himself   l)y    such   a    step  ? — Does 

he ? — He    really    seems    to    hate   his 

daughter — " 

"  Sir,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  he 
feels  towards  her :  he  was  never  known  to  say 
a  harsh  word  to  her,  and  when  he  speaks  to 
her,  it  is  with  a  sort  of  pity — yet  here  he  shuts 
her    up,  denying    her    every    pleasure    of  her 
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age— when  she  has  plenty  of  friends  at  Paris 
who  would  be  happy  to  introduce  her.  Yet, 
it  is  not  that  he  may  enjoy  her  society  in  his 
retirement,  for  he  passes  days,  nay  even  weeks, 
without  seeing  her  —  nor  indeed  any  one 
else  except  his  steward  ;— and  lately,  Therese 
says,  that  a  priest  has  been  very  much  about  the 
castle,  and  that  Monsieur  has  had  him  to  din- 
ner, and  has  introduced  him  to  his  daughter." 

"  And  is  this  all  the  foundation  upon  which 
she  goes?"  cried  I,  quite  angrily  ;  "  This  is  too 
ridiculous." 

"  I  believe  so," — said  Madeleine  ;  "  I  wish 
you  may  not  find  it  ridiculous." — 

This  startled  me  again. 

"  And  who  is  the  priest  ?'' 

"  He  is  M.  Bernard,  Sir — he  serves  this 
chapel." 

"  And  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?~A  jesuiti- 
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cal,  intriguing  fellow,  likely  to  engage  in  such 
a  scheme  ?" 

"  He  is  a  most  pious  and  humble  servant 
of  the  church,  Sir," — said  Madeleine,  with  great 
respect  "  It  is  not  for  a  young  man  like  you — 
an  idle,  fluttering,  empty  follower  of  the  world, 
to  speak  lightly  of  one,  who  may  not  perhaps 
have  counted  many  more  years  than  yourself — 
but  his  are  rich  and  crowned  with  good  works  ; 
every  autumn  has  brought  its  harvest  to  him 
— His  treasury  in  heaven  is  full— no  barns  nor 
garners  hath  he  here — but  where  his  treasure 
is  there  is  his  heart  also.  It  is  not  for  one 
like  you, — no,  nor  for  one  like  me, — to  speak 
idly  of  him." 

"  I  wonder  that  I  have  never  seen  him." 
"Have  you  been  much  with  the  poor,  and 
the  sick — the  friendless,  the  miserable,  or  the 
castaway  ?—  There  you  might  have  seen  him." 
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"  But,  Madeleine,  it  is  impossible  that  one 
such  as  you  describe,  should  lend  himself  to  a 
scheme  of  this  nature  ?"  reiterated  I. 

""  Lend  himself!  no — but,  what  if  he  believe 
that  these  paths  are  paths  of  peace  ? — that  the 
world  is  a  vain,  empty,  rattling,  hollow  bauble 
— and  that  the  holy  peace  of  God,  is  better  than 
vanity,  and  strife,  and  passion,  and  sin?".  .  .  . 

I  was  struck  with  her  words ;  the  sense  of 
which,  otherwise  expressed,  would  have  put  me 
into  a  rage.  I  think  I  discern  so  well  the 
falsity  of  such  reasonings.  Yet  there  is  an  aspect 
under  which  things  may  be  made  so  imposing, 
that  even  that  worst  of  gloomy,  unnatural 
prisons, — a  convent,  appears,  as  she  said,  the 
abode  of  holy  peace  and  tranquillity,  of  good- 
ness, of  God. 

She  gave  me  a  long  penetrating  look  ;  then 
slowly  turning  away  her  eyes — 
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"  If  you  can  be  thus  affected  may  not 
sher— 

Ah,  Eugene  !  I  have  found  it  impossible  to 
describe  her  to  you,  and  but  once  have  I  at- 
tempted it — I  have  found  it  impossible  to  con- 
vey, by  words,  the  faintest  impression  of  the 
charm  which  attaches  me  so  devotedly  to  her — 
that  kind  of  ethereal,  that  more  than  virgin 
purity  which  surrounds  her — the  life,  may  be, 

that   she  has  led There    is  a  heaven 

in  her  eyes— a  pure  lambent  light,  not  the 
fire  of  passion  :  oh  !  far  from  that ! — yet  a 
flame  from  within — imagination  ! — poetry  ! — 
religion  ! — what  is  it  ? — Something  almost  pas- 
sionate in  her  tenderness,  yet  is  it  a  passion 
of  the  soul — Pooh,  nonsense !  if  you  cannot 
comprehend  me,  I  cannot  make  you  compre- 
hend me,  thougii  I  were  to  write  volumes. 

But    alas !    of   such  are  virgin    martyrs — of 
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such,  alos !  of  such — are  some  of  those  sweet 
faces,  that  one  still  sees  immured  behind  the 
fatal  grate;— pent  up  with  hypocrisy,  gossip 
and  vulgarity,  and  all  that  makes  a  convent  as 
odious  as  it  is  ridiculous— Pale,  extenuated,  the 
holy  flame,  flickering  and  expiring  ;  victims  of 
their  own  over-wrought  feelings. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  uneasy  I  am  made  by 
this  conversation — Filial  duty,  hesitating  love 
— the  imagination  all  the  more  excited  by  the 
the  very  tenderness  I  have  been  such  a  happy 
wretch  as  to  inspire — a  really  pious,  christian 
priest  at  hand,  fanatic,  but  still  sincere — per- 
suaded that  he  is  rescuing  her  from  a  dangerous 
world,  to  place  her  in  the  bosom  of  her  God. 
So  much  innocence  and  purity  !  such  a  worthy 
sacrifice  ! — for  the  wretches  !  they  dare  to  think, 
the  more  spotless  and  the  more  lovely,  the 
fitter  victim 
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I  am  come  home,  for  I  could  make  no  more 
of  Madeleine,  and  here  I  sit  writing.  The 
more  I  think  of  what  she  said,  and  of  my 
sweet,  tender,  innocent,  imaginative  treasure, 
the  more  I  tremble.  I  wish  I  could  see  this 
priest,  Eugene — I  wish  I  could  see  this  father. 
— I  feel  completely  perplexed — yet  to  ask  her 
to  elope  with  me,  to  disgrace  her  ! — it  is  impos 
sible,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it.  In  this 
country,  where.  Heaven  knows,  we  are  careless 
enough  about  our  wives,  such  immense  import- 
ance is  attached  to  the  slightest  deviation  from 
the  most  strict  propriety  in  the  conduct  of 
young  women  ! — To  persuade  her  to  take  such 
a  step ! — to  be  the  murderer  of  her  good 
name  ! — and  more  than  that,  of  her  own  self 
respect — of  that  maidenly  dignity  of  words  and 
actions,  pure  and  spotless,  that  invests  her  .  .  .  ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

..."  This  is  the  first  and  I  hope  the  last  quarrel 
that  we  shall  ever  have,  my  Therese,"  said  Vir- 
ginie  ;  and  as  she  spoke  she  rose  hastily  from 
her  chair. 

The  two  friends  had,  indeed,  been  separated 
by  the  whole  length   of  Virginie''s  apartment. 

It  was  a  long  room,  lighted  by  a  succession  of 
windows,  that  gave  upon  the  green  shrubberies 
and  treillages  of  the  garden;  and  in  spite  of 
its  very  old  furniture,  heavy  embroidered  arm- 
chairs, grim  pictures,  and  faded  tapestry,  the 
apartment  was  smiling  and  cheerful. 
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The  windows,  large  paned,  and  opening  at 
the  centre  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  threw 
abundance  of  light  upon  the  walls,  chastened 
when  the  sun  was  too  bright  by  the  grateful 
and  agreeable  shade  of  the  green  persian  blinds. 

The  room  was  carpeted  and  curtained,  had  a 
modern  looking  sofa,  and  a  small  table  or  two — 
a  few  embroidered  footstools,  with  various 
elegant  trifles  befitting  a  young  lady's  apart- 
ment, were  scattered  about— frames  for  work — • 
some., pretty  drawings,  flowers  in  cliina  vases, 
all  mingling  very  pleasantly  with  those  gro- 
tesque and  antique  forms,  of  which  Retsch's 
illustrations  have  taught  us  the  beauty. 

Mademoiselle  de  Montalembert's  apartment 
did  not  however  contain  her  bed ;  she  had 
reached  that  step  of  refinement  which  banislics 
it  from  the  sitting-room,  but  through  the  high 
folding-doors,    the    leaves  of  which  were  now 
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open,  its  blue  curtains  fringed  with  silver  might 
be  seen,  depending  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor; 
and  the  snowy  drapery  of  the  toilet-table,  the 
glass  festooned  with  muslin  and  tied  with  knots 
of  ribands,  with  various  elegancies  which  had 
survived  the  times  when  ladies  received  their 
visitors  at  their  dressing-tables.  The  windows 
were  wide  open,  admitting  the  evening  breeze 
and  wafting  the  light  curtains;  but  the  Persi- 
ennes of  the  sitting-room  were  closed,  diff'us- 
ing  a  pleasant  air  of  seclusion  over  the  whole 
scene. 

Therese  was  sitting  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
her  arms  clasped  over  the  back  of  her  chair ;  her 
head  was  turned  away,  half,  as  it  were,  in 
grief,  half  in  resentment. 

— '*  This  is  the  first,  and  I  hope  the  last 
quarrel  that  we  shall  ever  have  ;" 

And  Virginie  arose  suddenly  from  her  large 
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arm-chair,  and  hastily  crossed  the  apartment ; 
her  eyes  were  sparkling,  her  clieeks  were 
flushed;  but  there  were  tears  still  upon  them  ; 
drops,  just  as  one  sees  them,  crystal,  round, 
and  bright,  rolling  over  without  sullying  the 
velvet  leaves  of  a  fresh  blown  rose. 

She  knelt  with  one  knee  upon  the  carpet,  and 
tlirew  her  arms  round  the  little  withered  form 
of  her  friend,  trying  to  kiss  the  still  averted 
face — 

"But  you  cannot  wonder  that  I  was  angry — 
Ah,  Therese  !  dear  Therese  !  was  it  like  you  r — 
Is  it  like  you, — who  used  to  be  so  proud  for 
me,  and  of  me  ?  —  who  would  not,  naughty 
Therese !  let  me  do  many  right  things,  because 
forsooth  they  were  beneath  me.  What  !  would 
you  have  me  do  such  a  disgraceful,  shameful 
act  as  that  ? — Elope  from  my  father's  house — 
and  to  a  lover  I"  and  the  roses  were  redder,  and 
the  eyes  brighter  than  ever. 
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"  Good  heavens,  Therese  !  did  you  think  it 

possible? — Strange  that  you  could  endure  the 

tliought  for  one  second  ;   but  that    / .'"  —  her 

lips  curling  with  virtuous  pride — ^^  No  !  you 
could  never,  never,  think  it.'** 

"  I  hate  to  see  you  sacrificed,"  muttered 
Therese,  without  turning  her  head. 

"  Saci'ificed  !  who  tells  you  I  am  about  to  be 
sacrificed  ?  I  see  no  preparation  for  a  sacri- 
fice ;  but  if  there  were — good  Heaven  !''  start- 
ing to  her  feet,  "  I  would  rather  die  than  be 
disgraced. — Disg-raced  !  Good  heavens  ! — Death 
rather  !" 

"  And  death  it  will  be,"  said  Therese,  still  ob- 
stinately retaining  her  position ;  "  it's  fine  talk- 
ing—  death  rather  for  you — but  what  for  me  9'"' 

"  Why,  Therese,  disgrace  for  me — what 
for  you!"  again  bending  over  her  affection- 
ately. 
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"  Yes !  I  shall  see  you,"  Therese  burst 
forth^— "  I  always  knew  I  should,  old  as  I  am — 
coffined  at  my  feet.  I  always  knew  it  Avould 
end  that  way. 

"  My  cherub  !"  turning  and  gazing  on  her 
round  and  glowing  cheek — "  my  cherub  I 
I  shall  see  that  face  white  as  a  sheet  and  cold  as 
.clay  ;  and  those  eyes  ! — they  are  bright  enough 
now,  they  will  be  glassy  enough  then, — and 
these  hands !""  taking  hold  of  them,  "  like  wax, 
white,  transparent,  and  so  cold — and  they  will 
cover  you  from  my  old  doating  eyes,  and  nail 
down  the  lid,  shriek  as  I  may  ! — and  there  will 
you  be  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  covered 
with  white,  maiden  as  you  are ;  and  the  pillow 
at  your  head,  and  requiescat  in  jaace— horrid 
priest  !  And  they  will  take  you  to  that  grave 
where  beauty,  and  worth,  and  youth  lie  fester- 
ing, with  age,  deformity,  and  corruption.    The 
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worm   will  be  your   sister  then,    the  winding- 
sheet  your  clothing.     I  shall  see  it  all ! — all !  — 

all !" 

And  she  groaned  aloud. 

<•  My  Therese,"  said  Virginie,  endeavouring 
to  steady  her  voice,  but  her  cheek  was  already 
blanched  with  this  description  ;  "  fear  it  not, 
dear  affectionate  friend,  fear  it  not— thou  shall 
not  see  me  die.  I  will  close  thine  eyes  for 
thee— I  will  compose  those  limbs.  That  which 
is  before  me  I  shall  endure,  fear  it  not — But 
disgrace  and  self-reproach  I  could  not  bear, 
I  will  not  bear.  Go  to  my  Victor,  tell  him 
to  apply  to  my  father ;  to  ask  me  in  marriage, 
as  a  Count  de  Vermont  should  ask  the  heiress 
of  Montalembert.— My  father   will  not  refuse 

him." 

"  He  will,"  said  Therese;  "  he  will,  I  know 
he  will — and  what  then  .?" 
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"  Then  the  will  of  God  be  done,"  said   she 
meekly  bending  her  head. 

"  I'll  never  carry  that  message,"  said    little 
Therese,  getting  up  resolutely  from  her  chain 

"  You  will  not  ?" 

"  Nb,  that  I  will  not." 

"  Then  I  must  carry  it  myself,"  with  the  air 
of  one  come  to  a  sudden  determination  ;  "I 
cannot  go  on  meeting  him  thus  in  private — 
it  is  not  right  to  do  it— I  will  meet  him  once 
more,' only  once  more — You  will  come  with  me, 
Therese." 

"  Ah,  dear  child  i     Yes,  by  all  means,  meet 
him  once  more,     I'll  go  with  thee." 


"  Victor," — said   Virginie,    approaching  him 
with  an  air  of  innocence,  simplicity,  and  frank- 
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ness,  charmingly  mingled  with  that  modesty 
which  was  her  most  lovely  characteristic ;  "  I 
am  come  once  more  to  meet  you,  to  tell  you, 
you  must  ask  me  of  my  father." 

"  My    darling  !    that   is    what   I    most    wish 
to  do." 

"  You  must  do  it,  Sir,  without  delay." 
"   But    why    without    delay  ?"    said    Victor, 
who  had   become  in  his  turn  nervous  and  irre- 
solute. 

"  Because,'" — blushing,  looking  down,  and  he- 
sitating, stooping  for  a  flower  and  pulling  it  to 
pieces ;  *•'  because  we  must  not  go  on  meeting  so 
— and — and — and  .  .  .  ." 

"  And — we  cannot,  cannot  live  apart,"  said 
Victor,  ready  to  catch  her  to  his  bosom  as  he 
spoke,  but  he  restrained  himself.  He  would  not 
for  the  universe  have  offended  her. 

"  Very  well,"  grumbled  Therese  ;  "  ask  for 
her,  and  lose  her." 
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"  I  shall  not  lose  her — shall  I,  my  Virginie  r" 
looking  fondly  at  her. 

"  Why  should  you,  Victor  ?"  giving  him  her 
hand ; — "  My  father,  it  is  true,  is  not,  perhaps, 
just  as  other  fathers  are  ;  he  is  a  melancholy 
man— ^but  he  loves  me  ;— he  never  was  unkind 
to  me.'"" 

"  Yes,  yes,  he'll  persuade  you  to  any  thing 
muttered  Therese. 

"  Ah,  Virginie  V  said  Victor,  now  very  seri- 
ously and  earnestly,  "  promise  me  that  you  will 
exert. your  understanding,  the  force  and  power 
of  reason  which  you  possess,  under  all  that  sweet, 
adorable  innocence — promise  me,  Virginie,  that  if 
what  Therese  suspects  should  be  true, — that  your 
father  should  ref  useyou  to  an  earthly  lover,  in  order 
to  fetter  you  by  vows  framed  for  your  own  misery 
and  mine — promise  me  solemnly  that  you  will  not 
be  misled  by  reasoning,  or  persuasion,  to  bind  the 
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future  by  irrevocable  obligations.  If  the  worst 
happen,  only  let  me  wait — time  may  do  every- 
thing for  us.  That  young  priest — do  not  listen 
to  him." 

"  That  young  priest ! — Dear  Victor,  I  assure 
you,  he  never  said  one  word  to  me  upon  the 
subject  in  his  life. — Indeed,  he  has  seldom  ex- 
changed a  sentence  with  me,  except  in  the  way 
of  common  courtesy,  when  he  has  dined  at  my 
father's  table.  So  far  from  there  being  any 
ground  for  the  suspicions  of  that  dear  Therese, 
this  subject  has  never  been  mentioned  before 
me — scarcely  at  least.  It  is  true,  I  have  heard 
my  father  praise  the  tranquillity  of  monastic 
seclusion  ;  but  I  never  heard  the  priest  say 
even  so  much  as  that ;  he  was  silent  when  my 
father  ceased  speaking; — he  is  a  very  silent 
man.  I  think,  dear  Therese,  you  exaggerate 
things. — Dearest  Victor,  be  at  rest. — Do  what 
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is  right  in  such  a  case  as  ours — my  father  i» 
very  kind,  he  will  not  make  us  regret  it.  It 
is  quite  impossible,  you  must  be  sensible,  clear- 
est Victor,  that  I  can  meet  you  any  more  in 
this  unavowed,  clandestine  manner.  I  only  came 
once  again  to  say  this.  Farewell !  farewell ! — 
I  shall  hear  from  you " 

And  two  hours  after  this,  Therese  did  ac- 
company her  young  lady  home. 

But  she  was  not  so  tired  this  time ;  for 
they  had  all  three  been  sitting  under  the  trees 
on  a  bank  of  moss  and  wood  anemones,  Virgi- 
nie  holding  one  of  her  little  friend's  hands  fast 
clasped  within  her  own. 

It  was  agreed,  before  they  parted,  that  De 
Vermont  should  endeavour  to  see  the  Marquis 
the  next  morning,  and  lay  his  proposals  before 
him — agreed  between  the  lovers,  it  should  be 
said  ;  for  Therese,  far  from  yielding   to  their 
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opinion,  persisted  in  her  melancholy  anticipa- 
tions ;  and  at  last,  finding  all  she  said  without 
effect,  took  refuge  in  a  gloomy  silence. 


TO    EUGENE. 


We  sat  together  last  night  under  the  dark 
trees  which  terminate  the  little  wood  that  hangs 
upon  the  side  of  the  valley ;  for  she  had  been 
out  to  meet  me  for  the  last  time — that  is,  until 
I  have  a  right  to  meet  her.  We  seemed  both  to 
havebutonemind  upon  this  subject ;  but  nothing 
that  we  could  urge  could  reassure  Therese;  she 
persisted  in  her  evil  prognostications.  However, 
finding  we  were  both  resolved,  after  casting 
sundry  very  indignant  looks  at  me,  which 
seemed  to  say — "  If  I  had  known  that  you  had 
been   such  a  poor  creature,  I  would  have  had 
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nothing  to   do   with    you,'' — at  last  she  broke 
out  with, 

"  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  I  must  speak 
to  Champagne,  .if  anyone  can  be  introduced 
to  ^Monsieur,  it  must  be  through  Champagne. 
I'll  speak  to  him  about  it.""* 

This  Marquis  is  a  strange  mystery,  Eugene, 
that  is  certain  ;  and,  were  I  not  so  devoted  to 
his  sw^eet  daughter,  I  should  not  be  sorry  to 
have  done  with  him. 

''  1  think,"  said  Virginie,  "  my  father  is 
always  more  out  of  spirits,  and  inclined  to  soli- 
tude, at  this  time  of  the  year. — Autumn  seems 
to  sadden  him — but  I  do  not  wonder  at  that ; 
I  think  it  is  a  melancholy  season.  Hope  and 
expectation,  for  that  year  at  least,  are  over ;  all 
the  fruits  of  nature  gathered  in,  the  labours  of 
man  at  an  end, — nothing  left  for  him  but  to  en- 
joy :  and  that,   I  suppose,  we  are  too  perverse 
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to  do  at  the  appointed  time. — I  cannot  tell 
whether  it  was  because  my  father  was  so  gloomy, 
but  I  always  felt  melancholy  too,  at  that  time. 
— I  never  was  happy  at  this  time  of  the  year 
before." 

The  darling  ! 

'•  Well,"  sighed  Therese,  "  it  is  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  pities:  you  might  be  as  con- 
tent always.  The  garden  gate  is  open  ;  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  off,  to  go  to 
M.  Bernard  and  be  made  one — Monsieur  would 
never  mind  ;  perhaps  be  very  glad. — What  do 
we  know  .''" 

"  Therese  !  have  done,"  cried  Virginie  ;  and 
this  last  remark  reminded  her  of  what  I  had 
studiously  avoided  noticing,  that  the  evenings 
were  becoming  very  short,  and  that  the  sun 
was  setting.  "  Take  us  to  the  garden  gate, 
Victor,"  said  she. 
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"  Well  then,  to-morrow,  Thcrese,"  said  I, 
'•  you.  will  tell  nie  M.  Champagne's  advice." 

She  has  been  here ;  and  what  do  you  think 
it  pleases  M.  Champagne  to  say  ?  Why,  that 
of  all  days  in  the  year,  on  the  third  of  Septem- 
ber there  is  the  least  chance  of  seeing  his 
master, 

"  On  the  third  of  September,  he  says,"  con- 
tinued Therese,  "  and  indeed  for  some  days 
before,  the  Marquis  is  in  a  state  of  indescri- 
bable agitation. — It  seems  impossible  for  him  to 
sit  still;  he  paces  from  room  to  room  in  irri- 
table silence;  he  lies  down  on  his  bed,  but 
seems  unable  to  rest;  his  step  may  be  heard 
in  his  bedroom  at  every  hour  of  the  night.  He 
most  particularly  shuns  the  sight  of  his  daugh- 
ter— never  joins  her  at  table,  always  sending 
down  word  tiiat  he  is  not  well.     As  post-time 
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approaches,  he  becomes  more  and  more  agitated 
— there  is  always  a  letter,  written  in  a  hand  that 
Champagne  knows  very  well,  though  he  has 
not  the  slightest  idea  from  whom  it  comes. — 
Champagne  is  very  reserved,  Sir ;  but  he  says, 
that  when  he  goes  in  with  the  letters,  it  is  a 
terrible  sight  to  see  the  Marquis ; — he  turns  pale 
as  death,  stretches  out  his  hand,  seizes  the 
letter,  looks  at  the  address — then  turns  away 
with  the  air  of  one  who  has  received  a  sentence 
of  death, 

"  He  never  opens  the  letter  before  Champagne, 
but  locks  himself  up  in  his  library,  where  he 
is  sometimes  very  violent,  making  strange  work ; 
— at  others  he  may  be  heard  cursing  and  blas- 
pheming in  a  low  tone  to  himself  I  believe — 
Champagne  let  out  more  than  usual  this  even- 
ing.— But  to  day  is  the  third,  Sir,  and  it  is  im- 
possible that  you  should  see  the  Marquis. 
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"  And  this  is  the  man,"  concluded  she,  in  a 
mocking,  ironical  tone,  "  that  you  do  not  choose 
to  steal  a  daughter  from." 

I  was  silent. 

Why  do  you  not  write,  Eugene  ? — Do  tell  me 
what  the  world  says  of  this  man. — If  he  be  a 
madman,  why  certainly  he  is  not  to  be  applied 
to — I  beo;in  to  have  strano;e  misgivings. 

Here  comes  Pierre,  however,  with  a  letter, 
and  from  you. 

"  All  you  know  is,  that  he  lost  his  wife  very 
soon  after  his  marriage  ;  the  circumstances  were 
thought  odd,  but  are  forgotten  now. — After  that 
he  travelled  ; — then  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
led  a  very  dissipated  life,  kept  odd  company, 
played  high,  and  then  on  a  sudden  disappeared 
from  the  world,  taking  his  daughter  with  him. — 
And  you  wish  to  Heaven  I  would  have  done 
with  the  affair,  and  come  back  to  Paris."" 
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You  must  be  sensible  that  is  impossible, 
Eugene.  If  you  are  perfectly  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  strength  of  the  attachment 
which  keeps  me  here,  at  least  you  are  a  man 
of  honour.  I  am  pledged  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Montalembert. 

You  seem  to  think,  to  use  your  own  words, 
"  that  this  magnificent  princess,  who  ouo-lit 
to  be  betrothed  before  princes,  is  a  befr"-ar'" 
It  may  be  so. — I  suppose  you  do  not  mean  me 
to  be  such  a  scoundrel,  as  to  be  influenced  by 
this  consideration. — I  heartily  wish  you  would 
prove  the  fact  to  me,  and,  I  confess,  I  should 
lose  a  good  deal  of  the  nicety  that  offends  little 
Therese;  and,  if  possible,  persuade  my  prize 
to  consent  to  visit  England  in  one  of  these 
luggers  that,  as  I  walk  on  the  sea-beach,  look 
so  provokingly  convenient  for  such  a  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


VICTOR    TO    EUGEKE. 


I  WISHED,  in  one  of  my  letters,  to  see  either 
this  father  or  this  priest.  I  have  seen  this 
priest. 

After  writing,  musing,  worrying  myself,  I 
went  out  to  walk.  I  wandered  over  the  hills 
that  lie  to  the  eastward,  the  opposite  way,  for  a 
wonder,  from  the  Chateau  de  Montalembert — 
but  I  begin  to  be  afraid  of  going  there  too 
often. 

The  evening  was  dark,  and  the  wind  bleu  in 
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gusts  ;  but  I  had  paid  little  attention  to  it :  at 
leno-th  a  huge  black  cloud,  which  had  been 
gradually  rolling  over  the  valley,  burst  sud- 
denly in  such  a  deluge  of  rain,  that  I  was 
forced  to  run  for  it ;  and  seeing  a  couple  of 
miserable  little  hovels  lying  among  the  bare 
hills,  I  made  for  one  of  them,  and  knocking  at 
the  door,  I  was  admitted. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  penury 
more  complete  than  the  interior  of  this  little  hut 
presented  :  a  wretclied  bed  ;  two  or  three  half- 
broken  chairs  ;  the  miserable  fire  dying  on  the 
hearth  ;  the  floor  covered  with  dirt ;  the  win- 
dows broken; — a  scene  of  wretchedness  and  dis- 
order, rare,  one  must  own,  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

On  the  squalid  pallet  lay  a  man,  lean,  wasted, 
gaunt — his  hollow  cheek,  and  the  dark  yellow  of 
his  skin; — his  disordered  hair,  and  the  wildness 
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of  his  eyes,  at  once  telling  the  dreadful  nature  of 
his  disorder.  The  woman  who  had  let  me  in, 
had  been  sitting  on  one  side  of  the  bed  ; — at  the 
head  of  it  stood  M.  Bernard. 

He  wore  the  long  black  dress  and  silk  sash, 
the  admirable  costume,  as  I  think  it,  of  his 
profession ;  the  three-cornered  hat  was  laid 
iipon  the  table.  You  know  the  way  the  young 
priests  Avear  their  hair — the  locks  parted  in 
front,  and  hanging  in  curls  on  the  neck,  aided 
by  tlje  close-shaved  cheek,  give  an  expression 
of  primitive  simplicity  to  the  countenance,  so 
completely  in  contrast  with  that  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  that,  I  confess,  it  pleases  me  very 
mucli. 

Certainly,  that  church  does  understand  the 
art  of  addressing  the  senses,  liowever  much  it 
may  have  overlooked  the  way  to  reach  the  un- 
derstanding. 
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Bernard  appeared  to  be  thinking  little  at 
present  of  either  one  or  the  other  ;  his  face, 
which  is  remarkably  beautiful,  was  filled  with 
an  expression  of  mingled  sorrow  and  pity,  and 
his  large  dark  eye  was  bent  upon  the  sufferer. 

Do  you  know  what  he  most  reminded  me  of, 
as  he  stood  there?  A  picture  of  Murillo's, 
that  you  and  I  admired  so  much  together.  It 
was  in  the  collection  of  a  private  gentleman  in 
England,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  British 
Gallery  last  year.  "  Giving  alms  at  the  gate 
of  a  convent."  You  remember  the  young  priest 
— his  pale,  fervid,  benevolent,  and  most  beau- 
tiful countenance  might  have  been  painted  for 
M.  Bernard. 

The  poor  distracted  creature  was  howlino- 
dreadfully,  and  endeavouring  to  beat  himself 
against  the  bed.  I  now  perceived  that  his 
lower  limbs  were  fastened  to  it   by  a  sort   of 
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fetter,  which  bound  his  ancles  down  to  the 
pallet ;  his  arms  too  were  confined  by  a  strap. 

I  approached  the  bed  ;  upon  which  Bernard 
turned  round,  and  seeing  me  dripping,  after  an 
exchange  of  salutations,  he  said  to  the  woman- — 
"•Ma  bonne  mere,  cannot  you  blow  up  those  em- 
bers a  little  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  the  gentle- 
man is  very  wet  ?" 

For  she  had  resumed  her  seat  at  the  bedside, 
so  soon  as  she  had  fastened  the  door  after  me, 
quite  indifferent  about  my  comfort  or  discom- 
fort ;  indeed  almost  too  rude  and  too  savage,  to 
comprehend  the  common  rites  of  hospitality — 
to  the  honour  of  her  class,  a  virtue  so  rarely 
omitted. 

The  woman  rose.  "  That's  the  last  wood  I 
have,"  said  she,  grumbling. 

"  The  last,"  repeated  Bernard,  "impossible! 
you  had  some  faggots  sent  in  yesterday." 

VOL.  ir.  r, 
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"  Ay,  so  I  had — I  had  forgotten.  My  poor 
head  splits  with  that  yelling  beast ;  I  don't  know 
what  I  say  or  do." 

"  Woman," — returned  the  priest,  with  some 
severity  in  his  voice,  "  learn  to  respect  him 
whom  the  Almighty  hath  smitten. — No  doubt," 
softening  his  tone,  "your  head  does  ache,  and  is 
confused  with  listening  to  this  piteous  outcry  ; 
but  bear  your  cross,  poor  mother — and  reverence 
misery." 

Then  advancing  towards  me,  with  as  much 
politeness,  as  if  his  life  had  been  spent  in  the 
salons  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin. — "  I  am  afraid, 
Sir,  that  you  will  be  miserably  accommodated, 
even  for  a  few  hours,  in  this  abode  of  wretched- 
ness ;  but  we  will  contrive  to  give  you  a  fire,  and 
perliapshalf  a  chair — and  the  storm  is  too  violent 
to  last  long. — Would  that  the  uproar  of  the 
tempest  within,"  said  he,  as  he  turned  again  to 
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the  poor  maniac  on  the  bed,  "  could  be  as  cer- 
tainly exhausted  by  its  own  violence. — Jean/' 
addressing  the  sufferer,  to  whom,  having  seen 
me  placed  in  a  chair,  and  the  fire  blazing  so 
that  I  might  dry  my  clothes,  he  now  directed 
the  whole  of  his  attention,  "  Jean,  do  you  net 
hear  me  ? — Why  do  you  not  endeavour  to  be 
reasonable  and  calm  ? — These  bands,  poor 
fellow,  are  placed  here  only  to  keep  you  from 
hurting  yourself; — casting  your  limbs  about 
with  the  violence  that  you  do." 

"  I  say,"  howled  the  maniac,  "  you're  a 
devil ;— and  if  I  could  seize  that  black  hide  of 
your's  I'd  tear  you  in  pieces." 

"  No,"  said  the  priest,  "  that  you  would 
never  do — Your  illness  makes  you  say  violent 
and  abusive  things. — If  it  does  you  good  to 
abuse  me,  rail  on,  my  poor  fellow  ; — but  if 
you     would    promise    not     to     strike     me,     I 

1.  2 
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would  undo  one  hand,  and  then  you  would  be 
easier." 

"  I  won't  promise,"  said  the  man  ;  "  I  want  a 
knife,  and  I'd  be  even  with  you  both."" 

"  Holy  Virgin  !  your  reverence,"  cried  the 
woman,  "  talk  of  undoing  his  hands  ! — why  here 
he  has  lain,  howl !  howl  !  howl  !  ever  since  last 
harvest,  when  he  got  the  coup  de  soleil  on  his 
head  —rap,  rap,  rap—  tear,  tear,  tear — he'd 
beat  me  and  himself  to  pieces." 

"  We  will  take  care  of  that,"  said  the  priest ; 
"  don't  be  afraid. — But  do  not  you  think  to  be 
strapped  down,  on  that  hard  pallet,  thin  and 
worn  as  he  is — neither  able  to  see  the  light  of 
the  fair  sun,  nor  to  breathe  the  sweet  air  of 
heaven,  would  be  enough  to  make  a  sane  man 
mad  ?     If  we  could  raise  his  poor  head  that  he 

beats  so  furiously Have  you  no  tra- 

versin,  no  pillow  ?"• — 
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"  Nothing,  Sir,"  said  the  woman. 

"  Could  you  put  on  your  cloak,  and  fetch 
mine,  whilst  I  watch  your  husband  ?  Stay — 
here  is  a  line  to  my  housekeeper. — The  rain  is 
abating,  the  walk  will  do  you  good,  or  I  would 
go  myself." 

"  Cloak  ! — I've  no  cloak.  Sir — no  clothes 
but  these  rags,"  displaying  a  gown,  which 
scarcely  hung  together,  and  an  old  worn  petti- 
coat, the  miserable  covering  to  her  wretched 
limbs. 

"  Almighty  God !"  said  the  priest,  "  no 
clothes  but  these  !  what  destitution  !  Stay — " 
giving  her  money  out  of  a  purse,  which  I 
observed  was  very  scantily  furnished,  "  call  at 
Manuel  Sapin's,  and  get  a  cloak," 

"  Heaven  bless  your  reverence  !"  and  away 
hurried  the  woman. 

I    sat   by    the   fire    drying    my    clothes. — I 
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would  not  remind  them  of  my  presence,  which 
seemed  to  be  forgotten.  — I  wanted  to  watch  my 
young  priest. 

He  turned  again  to  the  bed ; — 

"  If  you  will  only  try  to  be  quite  still  for 
two  minutes  by  my  watch,  I  will  undo  one 
of  these  straps  which  hurt  your  wrists  so, 
and  bathe  it  for  you.  —  If  you  would  be 
tranquil,  you  would  be  well — and  then  you 
might  rise  from  this  bed  of  pain  and  sor- 
row, and  be  like  others:  and  carry  your 
sickle  to  your  harvest  again ;  and  sing  harvest 
songs." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  the  man  more 
quietly,  "  do  you  think  those  wicked  devils 
would  ever  let  me  go  ?" 

"  They  shall  let  you  go,"  said  the  priest, 
and  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross; — "now  you 
feel  better." 
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"I  do,  Sir;  two-and-thirty  devils  are  gone 
out  of  that  corner — for  my  name  is  Le- 
gion." 

"  Praise  God,  then,"  said  the  priest. 

"  Can  I  ?" — said  the  poor  maniac,  looking 
up  half  dubiously,  half  beseechingly. — "  If  I 
could  ! " 

"I  think  you  can,"  said  Bernard,  "  try — try 
in  Latin — say  after  me." 

"  I  dare  not,  the  devils  would  tear  me." 

"  Defy  them — Laudamus  Dominum." 

"  Laudamus  Dominum^'  shouted  the  poor 
creature  in  an  ecstasy,  "  the  devils  are  gone  !" 

"  Now  I  shall  undo  your  hands,"  said  Ber- 
nard ;  and  he  proceeded  to  release  the  wrists  of 
of  the  miserable  creature,  which  were  swollen 
like  those  of  a  fettered  criminal.  He  then  put 
his  arms,  under  the  shoulders  of  the  squalid 
wretch,  and  raised  him  up.     "  Lean  upon  me," 
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said  he,  and  the  ragged  filthy  head  of  hair  was 
resting  upon  his  bosom. 

"Will  you  have  the  kindness,  Sir,"  he  then 
said,  addressing  himself  to  me  for  the  first  time, 
"  to  open  the  door  of  the  house  ?  The  view  of 
the  cheerful  heavens  and  green  earth  will  help 
him,  poor  creature — Look  out,  Jean — " 

"  There's  the  old  grey  mare,  still,"  was 
Jean's  reply,  looking  through  the  door  which 
opened  opposite  to  his  bed  ;  "  she's  there  alive — 
It's  the  old  world  still."" 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  said  the  priest. 

"And  there's  master's  son  at  the  door — 
Monsieur  le  Chevalier." 

"  Speak  to  him,"  said  the  priest  to  me. 

"  I  hope  you  are  getting  better,  Jean,"  said 
I,  coming  forwards. 

"  It's  not  master's  son — but  it's  a  very 
pleasant  looking  young  gentleman." 
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"  Converse  with  him,"  said  the  priest,  to 
me,  aside,  "  on  harvest — on  any  thing — "" 

I  obeyed ;  and  we  infused,  if  I  may  say 
so,  a  new  train  of  ideas  into  poor  Jean's 
brain. 

After  a  little  while,  the  priest  said,  turning  to 
me, 

"  I  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  th'ms,  that 
his  painful  associations  should  not  be  renewed, 
at  present,  by  the  sight  of  the  old  woman. 
Would  it  be  asking  too  much  of  you,  Sir,  to 
beg  of  you  to  watch  the  door  for  me,  and  when 
she  approaches,  if  you  would  relieve  her  from 
her  burden,  and  bring  it  here  yourself,  direct- 
ing her  to  go  to  lier  neighbour's  house  and 
wait  there  till  I  come  to  her — you  would 
have  the  pleasure,"  added  he  with  a  most 
agreeable  smile,  which  was  without  the  slight- 
est  shade    of    affectation,    or   of    that    smooth 
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servility,  which  most  of  all  1  detest — "you 
would  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  a  very  good, 
and  a  very  useful  action,  at  a  very  small  ex- 
pense of  trouble." 

"  An  excellent  way  of  disposing  of  my 
trouble,  which  I  dispose  of,  in  general,  to  very 
little  advantage.  I  will  be  a  most  obedient 
gar^on  (Tapothicaire,  to  you,  Sir,  if  you  will 
order  me  about." 

I  put  myself  to  watch  ;  the  old  woman  ap- 
peared ;  the  pillows  and  a  pair  of  sheets  were 
brought. 

"  They  are  all  from  his  reverence's  own 
bed,"  whispered  she ;  "  ay,  he  is  a  true  son 
of  the  church — May  the  blessed  Virgin — and 
all  the  holy  saints  reward  him  !" 

I  carried  in  my  great  bundle,  and  then,  would 
you  believe  it  ?  I  assisted, — for  I  would  assist, 
in  making  the  poor  wretch  comfortable. 
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The  pillows  supported  his  liead,  the  clean 
linen  wrapped  his  festering  limbs:  this  true 
servant  of  his  Lord  washed  the  foul  face, 
hands  and  feet  of  his  patient ;  administered 
some  medicine  and  some  coolin^T  drink  which 
was  in  the  bundle,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
poor  creature,  even  while  we  stood  watching 
him,  sank  into  a  gentle  and  refreshino;  slumber. 

Bernard  now  turned  to  the  fire,  and  placing 
himself  by  it,  seemed  to  enjoy  stretching 
his  limbs.  I  took  another  chair  and  did  the 
same ;  he  kicked  up  the  faggots  and  made 
a  cheerful  blaze,  and  his  countenance,  which  at 
first  sight,  had  struck  me  as  remarkably  grave 
and  melancholy,  assumed  an  air  almost  of  hi- 
larity. 

"  We  are  rather  in  want  of  something  to 
refresh  us,""  said  he ;  "  but  I  am  afraid.  Sir,  I 
can  offer  you  nothing  better  than  cold  water — 
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an  entertainment,  I  should  judge  by  your  looks, 
you  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  accepting; 
and  even  were  you, — this  evening,  possibly, 
you  may  have  had  enough  of  it." 

I  confessed  that  I  had. 

"  So  have  not  I,  however,"  said  he,  and  rising, 
he  fetched  a  cup  full,  from  a  little  cistern  at 
the  door,  now  running  over  with  the  rain, 
and  emptied  it  at  a  draught. 

I    pulled  out  my   watch.      "   It   is  late,"  I 
said  ;  but,    unwilling  to  lose  his    company   so 
soon,  "  Which  way  do  you  walk  ?   we  can  cross 
the  hills  together." 

"  I  am  not  going  home  to-night,"  he  replied. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  stay  here  !""  exclaimed 
1  with  surprise. 

"  I  really  am,"  with  a  smile,  "  I  can  conceive 
a  thousand  good  reasons  why  I  should— and  not 
one,  why  I  should  go  away. — I  must  watch  the 
effect  of  my  medicine." 
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"  But  there  is  nothing  to  rest  upon,"  I  said, 
looking  round;   "  no  light,  no  company.  .   .  ." 

•'  I  sent  for  my  lamp,"  said  he,  "  and  as  for 
c^)mpanions,  I  am  accustomed  to  make  those  of 
my  own  thoughts — or  of  this," — showing  a  small 
book,  but  he  did  not  let  me  see  what  it  w'as. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  he  continued — 

"  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  life  I  lead 
that  the  distribution  of  my  time  is  very  much 
in  my  own  power. — Having  no  family  to  dis- 
turb, and  little  inclination  constitutionally  for 
sleep,  I  seldom  rest  upon  a  bed. — The  fine 
summer  nights  are  passed  upon  these  hills, 
gazing  upon  those  lights  the  great  Architect 
hath  hung  out — questioning  them,  as  we  may 
suppose  the  Chaldean  shepherds  did  of  old  ;  — 
and  building  systems,  without  the  aid  of  tele- 
scopes. In  winter  I  love  to  do  as  I  do  now — 
stretch  my  limbs  to  the  warmth  of  a  good  crack- 
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line  fii'e,  with  a  little  book  to  take  texts  for  me- 
ditation  from." 

"  I  think  I  understand  very  well  what  plea- 
sure there  must  be  in  all  that,"  I  answered ; 
*'  I  too,  love  to  live  unquestioned,  and  alone — 
to  live  with  nature — which  indeed  I  feel  to  be, 
a  breathing  and  a  speaking  nature: — To  me 
there  is  a  species  of  living  companionship  in 
her. — SoQie  of  the  English  poets  express  these 
things  beautifully." 

"  Doubtless,  Sir,  she  breathes  and  speaks," 
he  replied  ;  "  to  those  who  have  not  their  ears 
closed  by  vanity  and  luxury— to  those,  who 
choose  to  listen— Her  voice  is  the  still  small 
voice, — but  it  is  the  voice  of  God  ; — and,  as  in 
the  sublime  simplicity  of  scripture,  '  it  came  to 
pass,  that  when  Elijah  heard  it,  that  he  wraoped 
his  face  in  his  mantle,  and  went  out  and  stood  in 
the  entering  in  of  the  cave' — so  I  feel  inclined  to 
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bury  my  face  in  my  gown  at  times,  and  to 
listen." 

A  Catholic  priest,  Eugene  ! 

"  This  is  what  I  feel — though  I  cannot  ex- 
press it  as  you  do." 

"  I  borrow  other  words,  Sir."" 

"  But  I  confess,"  continued  I,  hesitatingly, 

«  it  surprises  me  to  listen  to  sentiments  such 

as  these — under  this  gown  and  sash " 

"  Have  I  said  anything  that  it  is  unbecoming 
a  priest  to  say  ?" 

"  Certainly  any  thing  but  unbecoming— only 
not  exactly  .  .  .  .  "  stammering  a  little,  for  I 
had  got  upon  difficult  ground—"  not  exactly 
what  I  have  l)een  taught  to  expect  that  Catholic 
priests  would  say." 

*'  Then  they  do  wrong ;  or  you  do  them  in- 
justice. Sir. — What  is  there  in  the  divine  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  that  we  should  divorce  it  from 
nature  ?" 
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"  A  vast  deal  in  your  church,  that  is  divorced 
from  nature,"  I  could  have  said,  but  I  was 
silent. 

He  seemed  however  to  read  my  thoughts, 
and  fixing  his  large  intelligent  eyes  upon  me — 

*'  In  nature  there  are  mysteries — things  hard 
to  be  understood. — Shall  we  expect  the  church 
to  be  perfectly  intelligible  ? — We  must  not  over 
refine.  That  which  has  been  the  vehicle  of  reli- 
gious ideas,  to  the  millions  of  living  creatures, 
who,  but  for  its  ministrations,  had  grovelled 
upon  this  earth,  as  ignorant  of  their  dependence 
on,  and  relation  to,  the  great  Father  of  all,  as 
the  beasts  that  perish — that  which  has  minis- 
tered to  these  lost,  darkened  souls,  such  sub- 
lime ideas, — the  ideas  of  God — futurity — retri- 
bution— eternal  bliss  !  we  should  reverence  and 
not  criticise,  Sir. 

"Who  told  you  the  church  was  erected  for 
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minds  like  yours  ? — the  one  in  the  million  ! — 
Who  told  you  it  was  not  constructed  to  serve 
the  perishing  million  rather  than  the  reflect- 
ing one?  —  May  be,  tlieir  perceptions  and 
taste  were  considered  in  the  outline  of  the 
edifice:  and  he  who  has  scattered  daisies 
for  children  to  delight  in,  might  build  his 
church  up  gorgeous  and  splendid,  and  cover 
her  with  gold  and  scarlet,  to  charm  the  barbaric 
eye  of  the  vulgar.  '  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.'' " 

This  was  an  ingenious  way  of  putting  it,  but 
I  could  have  answered  him,  if  I  had  so 
pleased,  that  I  did  not  believe  that  such  was  the 
true  way  to  raise  the  minds  of  the  vulgar ;  and 
that  the  sublime  ideas  he  spoke  of,  presented  in 
their  original  simplicity,  would  find  an  echo  in 
the  heart  of  every  created  being;  whereas 
through  all  this  tinsel  and  false  ornament,  which 
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he  appeared  to  defend,  I  doubted  whethei*  those 
ideas  often  penetrated  at  all. 

His  own  mind  seemed  so  simple,  pure,  and 
thoroughly  apostolic,  that  I  wondered  the  sub- 
ject had  not  struck  him  in  this  light ;  but  pos- 
sibly he  argued  more  from  a  sense  of  propriety 
tlian  from  conviction  ;  and  as  I  feel  that  it  is 
ill-bred  to  combat  in  men,  those  prejudices 
which  they  are  bound  to  defend,  I  was  silent, 
and  he  did  not  renew  the  subject. 

I  then,  after  a  pause,  began  another,  and  said, 
that 

"  I  could  not  express  how  I  reverenced 
him,  that  with  a  mind  constructed  as  his  ap- 
peared to  be,  he  could  cheerfully  give  so  much 
of  his  time  to  attendance  upon  objects,  miser- 
able as  the  one  before  us — that  I  confessed  I 
had  an  invincible  disgust  for  such  tasks — that 
such  scenes  were  to  me  intolerably  revolting — 
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and  that  no  course  of  duty  could,  in  my  opinion, 
be  so  difficult  as  the  one,  in  which  he  seemed  so 
cheerfully  enffafjed." 

"  Sir,"  said  he  hastily,  "  I  console  myself 
with  charity"".  ... 

Then  catching  up  his  words, 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  all  these  things  are  matters 
of  habit ;  that  most  men  learn  to  labour  cheer- 
fully in  their  vocation — and  that  this  is  mine. — 
Besides  there  is  a  way  of  looking  at  these  things, 
which'  subdues  the  feelings  of  dislike  which 
you  complain  of.  We  have  only  to  pity  the 
subjects  of  them — we  need  only  estimate  the 
greatness  of  their  sufferings  !  All  men  rever- 
ence great  suffering  instinctively. — This  base 
grovelling  condition,  which  so  excites  your  dis- 
gust, is,  I  confess,  exactly  that,  which  fills  my 
mind  with  the  deepest  compassion  ;  and  com- 
passion is  a  tender  and  affectionate  sentiment — 
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We  grow  fond  of  those  whom  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  serve. — This  seems  one  of  those 
merciful  arrangements  of  the  moral  world,  which 
carry  with  them  proofs  as  vmanswerable  of  bene- 
volent design,  as  the  beautiful  arrangements  of 
the  physical." 

All  this  time  the  conversation  had,  you  see 
been  taking  a  direction  far  enough  from  the 
subject  upon  which  I  wished  to  sound  him  ; 
and  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  approach  it. 
What  between  consciousness,  on  my  part,  and 
a  fear  of  being  impertinent,  (for  you  must  know* 
that  when  I  view  a  matter  in  a  totally  different 
light  from  another  man,  and  look  with  a  secret 
contempt  upon  what  he  reverences,  I  do  think 
there  is  a  certain  impertinence  in  forcing  him 
into  the  discussion  of  it,)  made  me  shy  of  touch- 
ing upon  conventual  vows,  and  endeavouring  to 
learn,  as  I  so  much  desired  to  do,  his  sentiments 
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upon  that  head  :  and  before  I  had  determined 
upon  anything  to  say,  the  priest,  looking  at  his 
watch,  said — 

"  Twelve  o'clock. — How  wretchedly  ill  I 
have  been  using  that  poor  woman  ! — There  has 
she  been  all  this  time,  patient  as  penitence,  wait- 
ing for  my  directions. — Excuse  me.  Sir,  I  must 
got  o  her." 

"  And  there  is  poor  Pierre,"  thought  I, 
"  waiting  for  me,  dozing  over  his  fire,  and 
wanting  sadly  to  go  to  his  bed." 

So  I  said  I  must  be  off  too. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  accompany  you  a  short 
way  home,"  said  Bernard,  "  but  I  must  not 
leave  my  patient  till  I  see  the  state  in  which  he 
will  awaken — Good  night.  Sir."" 

And  so  we  parted— I  over  the  hills,  sleeping 
in  the  still  moonlight;  he,  returning  to  the 
little  den,  to  watch  the  miserable  maniac. 

But  I  envied  him,  Eugene. 
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What  a  life  !  what  a  consciousness  !  Love, 
charity,  religion,  present  usefulness,  future  rest 
— a  mind  at  peace  with  itself  and  all  the  world  ; 
not  torn  like  mine  with  hopes,  and  cares,  and 
fears,  distracted  with  its  own  crude  reflections, 
dissatisfied  with  its  aimless  beinff. 

But  then,  my  Virginie — ah,  poor  Bernard! 
aimless,  did  I  say  ?  I  shall  have  an  unceasing 
aim  to  make  her  happy  ;  and  if  I  am  the  father 
of  a  family — how  patriarchal  that  sounds!  — 
methinks  I  am  suddenly  grown  a  very  grave 
greybeard — 1  was  going  to  say,  how  I  will  edu- 
cate my  children  ! 

Sweet  Virginie  !  three  days,  and  Champagne 
thinks  that  I  may  call. 


It  was  on  the  evening  preceding  the  eventful 
day  of  meeting  that  Victor  thus  concluded  his 
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letter — "  I  did  not  intend  to  send  this  till  the 
result  of  this  visit  should  be  known.  But  Pierre 
has  just  been  to  tell  me  that  the  post  goes  early 
to-morrow,  so  I  must  sign,  seal,  and  send  this 
evening,  and  you  must  wait  in  patience  for  what 
is  to  follow.  I  confess  the  more  I  consider  the 
subject,  the  better  I  think  of  it.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  suppose  but  that  every  thing  must  be 
finally  concluded  to  my  satisfaction.  Indeed  I 
am  more  than  usually  happy  to  night — 

I  do  enjoy  this  mode  of  life  most  thoroughly — 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  mean  entirely  to  aban- 
don Paris  :  we  must  have  my  charmer  there,  and 
show  her  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

What  pleasure  we  shall  have  in  that  ! — 
I  say  we,  for  in  spite  of  all  your  coxcombical 
airs  and  graces — I  hold  you  to  be  a  very  tolera- 
ble sort  of  fellow — And  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
adore  this  delightful  sini|)licity,  as  much  as  I 
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do. — We  must  have  the  prettiest  equipage  and 
the  prettiest  hotel  in  the  universe  for  her. — I 
dont  mean  to  bring  her  to  that  gloomy  pile  of 
doors  and  windows  which  belonged  to  my  reve- 
red ancestors  in  (he  fauxhourg  par  excellence. — 
I  have  been  thinking  of  that  pretty  hotel  entre 
cour  etjardin,  that  poor  Adolphe  vacated  some 
six  months  ago  in  the  rue  L ;  a  charming  si- 
tuation— Do  inquire  whether  it  is  yet  to  be  had. 
— It  is  not  very  large — but  we  shall  want  no- 
thing magnificent ;  we  are  not  going  to  enter  into 
the  regular  Paris  life,  I  can  assure  vou. 

We  shall  show  you  young  gentlemen  how 
happy  a  pretty  fellow  and  a  beautiful  girl  can 
make  one  another — it  will  be  a  very  agreeable 
picture,  and  drive  you  all  wild  with  envy. — 

Among  other  English  fashions,  why  not  an 
English  fireside  ? — And  so  adieu,  Alonsieur  et 
ti'es  honori  ami — it  will  not  now  be  very  long 
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probably  before  we  meet  again. — Who  knows 
but  you  may  condescend  to  come  down  and  visit 
all  these  scenes  of  romance  before  I  finally  take 
'my  leave  of  them  ? 

''  And  so  farewell  again — between  one  and 
two  to-morrow  I  shall  make  my  call,  and  you 
shall  have  the  earliest  intelligence  how  I  fare." 


vol .   II  M 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


"  I  HAVE  been,  Eugene,  and  I  have  seen  him. 
But  do  not  expect  from  me  a  description  of  the 
interview,  nor  any  description  whatsoever.  I  am 
weary  of  life ;  sick  of  myself  and  all  the  world, 
and  within  an  ace  of  shooting  myself."  .  .  . 


In  spite  of  the  good  spirits  of  which  Victor 
had  boasted  as  he  closed  his  letter  on  the  prece- 
ding evening,  it  was  not  without  a  secret  feeling 
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of  apprehension,  that  after  having  paid  rather 
more  attention  to  his  outer  man,  than  he  had 
lately  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  even  though 
he  expected  to  meet  Mademoiselle  de  Montalem- 
bert,  he  sallied  forth  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  to  make  his  intended  visit  to  the  chateau, 
and  obtain,  if  possible,  an  introduction  to  the 
Marquis. 

He  had  arranged  his  toilette  after  frequent 
consultations  with  the  little  mirror  which  hung 
in  his  low-roofed  apartment — and  which  mirror, 
it  must  be  confessed,  reflected,  as  far  as  it  was 
capable  of  reflection — a  very  engaging  and  gen- 
tlemanlike appearance. 

Conscious,  likewise,  of  the  numerous  more 
positive  advantages,  of  birth,  station,  and  for- 
tune, which  he  possessed,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  anxious,  and  almost  desponding, 
feelings  which  now  oppressed  him. — For  as  to 
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the  evil  auguries  and  representations  of  Therese, 
her  manner  was  much  too  odd  and  fanciful  for 
him  to  pay  any  serious  attention  to  them. 

As  he  traversed  the  well-known  hills,  his 
thoughts  were  busily  employed  upon  that  most 
fruitless,  yet  most  fascinating  of  occupations, 
the  figuring  to  the  mind  the  appearance  of  one 
on  whom  our  thoughts  have  long  dwelt  with  in- 
terest ;  and  to  whom  we  are  for  the  first  time 
about  to  be  presented. 

This  mysterious  Marquis  ! — He  could  not 
help  picturing  him  rather  in  the  melo-dramatic 
style,  as  a  tall,  dark,  interesting  sort  of 
figure;  an  heroical,  misanthropic,  melancholy 
man,  whom  it  seems  almost  necessary  to  use 
blank  verse  in  accosting. — He  invented  a  thou- 
sand modes  of  address,  one  more  insinuating  and 
interesting  than  the  other,  which  were  to  excite 
the  sympathies  and  win  the  confidence  of  one 
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soured  by  those  innumerable  disappointments 
which  attend  the  over-refined  character  in  the 
world — and  which  too  often,  by  the  torment  of 
their  small  but  countless  stings,  drive  such  tem- 
pers to  seek  refuge  in  solitude  and  seclusion. 
Then  the  picture  would  change— he  recalled  the 
strange  and  unnatural  alienation  which  the 
Marquis  seemed  to  indulge  towards  his  daugh- 
ter— the  indifference  he  manifested  not  only  to 
his  own  concerns  and  interests,  but  to  those  of 
all  the  dependents  about  him — the  kind  of  uni- 
\ersal  terror  and  dislike  in  whicli  he  seemed  to 
be  held — and  his  imagination  presented  a  rude, 
cruel,  uncivilized  barbarian  ; — a  being  such  as, 
to  our  amazement,  we  sometimes  even  yet  meet 
with,  the  melancholy  result  of  earl}'  wealth, 
power,  and  an  uncontrolled  self-indulgence. 

Then  his  thoughts  flew  to  his  Virginie — to  the 
trans}X)rts  he  should  feel,  to  the  gratitude  he 
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should  inspire  as  the  means  of  rescuing  her  from 
so  terrible  a  dependence. — And  again  he  reflec- 
ted with  pleasure  upon  his  fair  possessions,  his 
noble  chateau,  and  estates  in  Auvergne,  his  splen- 
did hotel  in  the  fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  (where, 
en  passant,  he  vowed  that  he  would  never  live,) 
of  the  excellent  state  of  his  budget  as  reported 
by  Monsieur  Delfons — of  his  inscriptions  in  the 
great  book — his  comfortable  sum  of  ready  cash 
at  his  banker's,  &c.  &c. — satisfying  himself  that 
he  possessed  the  means  of  softening  the  heart 
of  the  most  cruel  father  upon  earth — and  of 
making  proposals,  that  no  father  upon  earth,  were 
he  brute  or  angel,  would  feel  inclined  to  refuse. — 
Thus  he  mused  and  walked — till  at  length 
thehighand  pinnacled  roof  of  Montalembert  ap- 
peared in  sight.  He  descended  the  hill,  entered 
the  court,  and  presented  himself  at  the  door.— 
He  would  rather  have  had  a  servant  to  ring 
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the  bell  for  him  at  this  particular  moment — but 
this  being  impossible,  he  made  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, and  pulled  the  bell  himself. 

Monsieur  Champagne  appeared. —  . 

M.  Champagne  was  a  perfect  model  of  the 
old  French  domestic  of  former  days ;  polite, 
without  obsequiousness  :  attentive  and  respect- 
ful, with  that  air  of  easy  dignity,  which  belongs 
to  those  alone,  who  know  their  place  in  the 
Avorld,  and  keep  within  it. 

Victor  inquired  whether  the  Marquis  de 
Montalembert  was  at  home,  and  presented  his 
card  in  the  usual  manner. 

On  receiving  the  card,  M.  Champagne  gave 
a  little  start ;  he  read  the  name  over  three 
several  times,  and  then  very  respectfully  begged 
leave  to  inquire,  "  whether  M.  de  Vermont's 
call  was  merely  one  of  politeness,  and  ceremony; 
or  wliether  there  might  happen  to  be  any  par- 
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ticular  business,   which   rendered  an  interview 
with  Monsieur  a  matter  of  necessity." 

"  Certainly,"  said  De  Vermont,  "  very  im- 
portant business  rendered  an  interview  indis- 
pensable; or  he  should  not  have  presumed  to 
intrude  upon  Monsieur  de  Montalembert's  re- 
tirement." 

'*  In  that  case,"  said  M.  Champagne,  after 
hesitating  some  little  time,  and  evidently  feel- 
ing a  good  deal  of  embarrassment  as  to  what  he 
should  advise  or  do — "  it  might  perhaps  be  bet- 
ter— it  would  perhaps  be  quite  as  well — not  to 
present  the  card  of  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Ver- 
mont at  all.  Monsieur  will  be  so  good  as  to 
follow  me." 

De  Vermont  found  himself  ushered  into  a 
large  hall,  or,  as  it  might  more  properly  be 
called,  wide  and  lofty  gallery,  into  which  the 
highly  ornamented  doors  of  several  apartments 
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opened  upon  all  sides;  large  windows  reaching 
almost  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  threw 
abundance  of  light  upon  the  apartment,  and 
certainly  the  aspect  of  the  place  was  far  from 
wearing  that  appearance  of  sombre,  oppressive 
gloom  with  which  the  imagination  of  De  Ver- 
mont had  invested  it.  M.  Champagne  led  the 
way  to  the  very  extreme  end  of  this  gallery,  and 
then  suddenly  flinging  open  a  door,  De  Ver- 
mont found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
Marquis. 

The  chamber  into  which  he  was  thus  intro- 
duced, was  a  long  and  lofty  room,  fitted  up  as 
a  library,  in  a  style  which  may  be  called 
modern,  though  not  very  recent.  From  the 
high  and  somewhat  narrow  windows,  hung  long- 
curtains  of  yellow  satin  fringed  and  tasselled 
with  gold ;  the  chairs  and  settees,  with  their 
curved  and  elaborate  framework   of  white  and 
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gold,  were  covered  with  the  same  rich  material, 
immense  mirrors,  alternating  with  the  book 
shelves,  concealed  the  walls ;  the  parquet  was 
of  rich  inlaid  wood  ;  the  ceiling  adorned  with 
painting  and  gilding. 

The  Marquis  was  sitting  at  the  further  end 
of  the  room  wilh  a  book  in  his  hand;  his 
thumb  betwixt  the  pages,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
landscape,  his  thoughts  meditating. 

As  the  door  opened  with  considerable  eclat  he 
turned  his  head ;  and  seeing  a  gentleman  about 
to  enter  the  room,  he  rose,  and  advanced  a  step 
or  two  to  receive  him. 

The  Marquis  de  Montalembert  was  a  thin, 
small  and  delicately  formed  man,  with  features 
of  that  high  sharp  outline,  common  to  the 
French  nobility;  his  forehead  rose  perpen- 
dicular and  abrupt,  over  which  his  hair, 
still  powdered  and    very    artificially  arranged, 
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hung  in  heavy  masses,  and,  with  his  eyes,  large, 
dark,  and  singularly  cold  in  their  expression, 
gave  a  character  which  might  be  called  rather 
fierce  than  stern  to  his  countenance :  while 
the  studied  delicacy  and  nicety  of  his  dress,  a 
certain  finished  yet  chilly  elegance  in  his  man- 
ners, in  fine,  his  whole  deportment  spoke  him 
to  be  an  aristocrat  of  the  genuine  old  school ; 
one  of  those  rare  figures  which  have  survived 
the  wrecks  and  storms  of  the  revolutionary  pro- 
gress, and  remain,  such  as  might  have  visited  the 
Petit  Trianon,  when  Marie  Antoinette  was  the 
most  adorable  of  sovereigns;  and  poor  miserable 
Cliarles  the  Tenth  the  most  amiable  of  deceivers. 

"  Monsieur  Le  Comte  de  Vermont,"  cried 
Champagne,  in  a  clear  loud  voice. 

The  Marquis  had  risen,  as  we  have  said, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  had  advanced  with 
an  air  of  polite  ceremony  as  to  receive  a  guest 
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— but  on  this  announcement  he  suddenly  paused, 
and  it  was  evident,  not  all  the  savoir  vivre  that 
he  possessed  could  conceal  the  sudden  shock  he 
received ;  nor  the  sort  of  shiver  that  ran  from 
head  to  foot  through  his  frame. 

He  recovered  himself  however  immediately, 
and  fixing  upon  De  Vermont's  face  his  fierce, 
cold,  dark  brown  eyes,  saluted  him  with  an  air 
of  the  most  icy  hauteur ;  while  M.  Champagne, 
without  being  ordered,  set  chairs. 

De  Vermont,  who  certainly  did  not  want 
spirit,  though  not  much  given  to  pride,  answer- 
ed the  cold,  distant  salute  of  the  Marquis, 
Avith  one  equally  distant  and  ceremonious,  and 
seating  himself  seemed  awaiting  the  departure 
of  Champagne  to  open  the  business  he  came 
upon. 

"  From  Auvergne  ?  I  presume," — coldly  de- 
manded Montalembert. 
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"  I  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  the  Au- 
vergnese  famil}^  of  my  name/'—said  Victor,  "  and 
I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Marquis  de  Montalem- 
bert,  that  nothing  but  affairs  of  the  most  press- 
ing and  imperious  necessity,  should  have  induced 
me  to  take  the  liberty  of  in  this  manner  intruding 
myself  upon  his  presence." 

"Leave  the  room,  Champagne,"  said  the  Mar- 
quis ;   then  turning  to  de  Vermont, — 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  affairs  can 
by  any  possibilit}'  exist  in  common  between  the 
members  of  the  house  of  De  Vermont  and  of 
mine — but,  I  listen.  Sir, — ""  .... 

"  It  is  usual  in  cases  of  this  nature,"  began 
Victor,  who  had  resolved  to  preserve  the  most 
perfect  composure,  but  who,  in  spite  of  his 
resolution,  blushed,  and  hesitated,  and  stammer- 
ed not  a  little,  "  It  is  usual  I  believe  in  ...  . 
cases  of  this  nature and  perhaps  bet- 
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ter to  engage  the  services  of  a  mutual 

friend — and — but— but — as  I  am  deprived  of 
this  advantage  by  circumstances — I  hope — 
and — and  .  .  .  ." 

While  he  thus  hesitated,  and  blundered,  in- 
ternally cursing  his  own  weakness,  the  large 
eyes  of  the  Marquis  were  fixed  upon  him  with 
immovable  attention,  and  a  slightly  supercilious 
air  that  increased  Victor''s  embarrassment. — 
Once,  it  is  true,  Montalembert  sighed,  and  shuf- 
fled upon  his  chair,  but  he  immediately  recover- 
ed himself,  and  resumed  his  attitude  of  fixed 
attention. 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  am  yet  to  learn  . .  ."  as  Victor, 
quite  upset,  paused  to  recover  himself. 
■  "  There  seems  a  certain  impropriety,"  at  last 
Victor  continued,  rallying  his  spirits,  and 
vanquishing  with  considerable  effort  his  discom- 
posure,— "  in  thus  abruptly  m.aking  my  appli- 
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cation  in  person, — without  any  of  those  prepa- 
rations, and  openings  of  negociation,  deemed 
indispensable — I  am  sure  I  don't  know  why, 
in  these  cases — For  why  should  I  hesitate  to 
announce  my  errand  at  once? — You  have  a 
daughter — " 

"  A  daughter  !"  cried  Montalembert,  starting 
suddenly  backward,  so  as  to  retrograde  his  chair 
several  paces — 

Then  recovering  himself  again,  he  turned 
haughtily    round — 

"And  what  of  that,  Sir?" 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Montalembert  is  at 
present,  I  believe,  disengaged"  .  .  . 

At  these  words,  the  countenance  of  the  Mar- 
quis suddenly  changed,  the  colour  flew  into  his 
face,  then  faded  to  a  sickly  paleness,  then  with 
a  strange  embarrassed  expression,  he  appeared 
once  more  to  force  himself  by  a  violent  effort  to 
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remain  tranquil,  and  listen  to  what  was  yet  to 
come. — 

"It  is  my  ardent  desire,  to  be  allowed  the 
honour  of  making  my  proposals  for  her  hand — " 

But,  at  this,  the  Marquis  seemed  totally  in- 
capable of  any  longer  controlling  his  emotion  ; 
he  started  from  his  chair,  clasped  his  hands 
suddenly  together,  walked  hastily  down  the 
room,  and  appeared  completely  mastered  by  a 
strange,  unaccountable  passion — at  last,  with  a 
face  almost  white  with  suppressed  rage,  he 
suddenly  turned,  came  up  to  De  Vermont,  who 
had  risen  from  his  seat,  and  in  a  low  sneering 
voice,  his  teeth  half  shut,  muttered, 

"Her  hand!— You!— " 

"  And  why  not,  Sir  ?""  said  De  Vermont, 
astonished  and  offended  at  this  inconceivable 
manner  of  receiving  his  addresses — "  and  why 
not.  Sir? — what  is  there  in  me? — in  my  name? 
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— in  my  house  or  family  ? — that  should  render 
me  unfit  to  address  the  daughter  of  any  noble- 
man in  France?" 

"  Your  name!"  articulated  the  Marquis  be- 
tween his  shut  teeth — "Your  name! — Curse 
it—' 

And  he  turned  a\va3\ 

"  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss,"  De  Vermont  now 
began,  in  a  tone  of  indignation,  which  he  vainly 
endeavoured  to  soften,  ''  to  what  unhappy  acci- 
dent I  am  to  attribute  this  most  inexplicable 
reception — The  father  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mon- 
talembert  is  sacred  in  my  eyes — or —  .... 
Nevertheless,"  recovering  his  temper  as  well  as 
he  could — "  in  spite  of  all  discouragements,  I 
must  beg  leave  respectfully  to  persist  in  ray 
suit — and  I  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  of 
Monsieur  de  Monlalembert  the  permission  to 
send    mv    man    of  business   to    him,   in    order 
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that  he  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition of  that  property  which  it  is  in  my  power 
to  lay  at  Mademoiselle  de  Montalembert's  feet. 
— My  family  estates,  it  is  well  known,  were 
never  contemptible — and  I  beg  leave  to  say, 
that  unembarrassed  as  they  descended  to  me, 
from  my  most  honourable  father,  unembarrassed 
they  still  remain  .  .  .  ." 

"  Your  most  honourable  father!"" — interrupted 
Montalembert,  almost  grinding  his  teeth,  "  Yes  ! 
a  most  honourable  father — he  never  impaired 
his  estates!— Ae  never  embai'rassed  his  for- 
tune ! — What  do  you  mean  by  such  insolence 
to  me,  young  man  ?" 

Victor  stared,  and  was  silent  from  surprise — 

The  Marquis  went  on — 

"  Monsieur  le  tres  honorable  Comte  de  Ver- 
mont, I  beg  your  pardon — You  have  seen  me 
for   a   moment  vanquished  hy  intolerable  and 
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uncontrollable  recollections, — it  is  my  infir- 
mity,"-:—with  a  haughty  wave  of  the  head, 
"  Between  your  race  and  mine  an  ineffaceable 
antipathy  subsists. — The  very  presence  of  a  De 
Vermont  is  hateful  to  me  ....  but  this  is  not 
what  I  was  about  to  say — You  wish  for  an 
answer,  Sir — It  is  briefly  this— Mademoiselle 
de  Montalembert  is  not  intended  for  a  De  Ver- 
mont." 

The  veins  of  the  young  De  Vermont  tingled 
with  indignation  at  this  speech.  In  England  he 
would  have  longed  to  knock  the  Marquis  down 
— in  France,  it  was  for  three  feet  distance  and  a 
brace  of  pistols — he,  however,  mastered  his  pas- 
sion enough  to  say  with  tolerable  calmness. 

"  Such  an  answer  as  this,  is  what  no  gentle- 
man expects  or  deserves  from  another  ;  and  but 
for  the  charms  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montalem- 
bert, and  the  tender  sense  I  entertain  of  all  her 
innumerable  perfections  .   .  .   ." 
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"  Have  you  seen  her  then  ?"  interrupted  the 
Marquis  with  fierceness. 

"  I  have,"  said  Victor,  steadily. 

"  And  spoken  together  ?" — 

*'  We  have." 

"  Then,"  bursting  into  a  paroxysm  of  un- 
governable fury,  "  you  are  the  meanest,  most 
infamous — dirtiest  scoundrel— that  ever  trod 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. — You  a  gentle- 
man ! — What !  make  love  to  the  daughter  of 
an  honourable  family  in  a  secret,  sneaking, 
clandestine  manner,  as  if,  forsooth,  she  were  a 
milliner's  apprentice ! — What  !  dare  to  com- 
promise the  honour  of  one  of  tlie  noblest 
houses  of  France,  by  presuming  to  address  its 
daughter,  unauthorized  by  its  head  ! — Leave 
the  room.  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Vermont  ! — 
Fit  son  of  a  most  honourable  father  I — Carry 
your  fair  seeming,   as   your  father  did  before 
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you,  into  the  world — and  let  it  sneer  and 
make  mouths  at  the  hearts  you  have  broken. — 
My  daughter  ! — my  daughter  !" 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  Victor,  impetuously, 
and  now  enraged  beyond  measure,  in  his  turn, 
"  to  endure  this  most  unreasonable  passion. — 
Had  your  daughter  been  to  be  found,  where  her 
rank  entitles  her  to  shine — amid  those  circles 
of  the  great  world,  where  her  beauty  and  her 
excellence  might  have  been  justly  appreciated, — 
there  would  have  been  no  possibility, — as  there 
could  have  been  no  occasion,  for  conduct, — 
perhaps  not  exactly  justifiable  according  to  our 
received  code  of  manners.  All  I  beg  leave  to 
say,  however,  is  this— that  mere  accident  has 
effected,  what  seemed  to  be  so  completely  out 
of  the  range  of  ordinary  chances — ^I  acknow- 
ledge it — I  have  had  the  honour  to  become 
acquainted    with    Mademoiselle  de   Montalem- 
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bert; — I  am  devotedly  attached  to  her,  and  I 
intend,  in  spite  of  every  circumstance,  however 
discouraging — to  persist  in  my  endeavours  to 
obtain  her  hand. — You  must  permit  me,  there- 
fore, to  hope  that  a  strange  sentiment  of  dis- 
hke,  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  should  be 
personal,  will  not  be  suffered  to  interfere  with 
all  my  prospects  of  happiness  ; — and  that  tlie 
sentence  so  lately  pronounced  may  be  recon- 
sidered—— " 

Victor  had  somewhat  recovered  himself  before 
he  came  to  the  termination  of  this  speech  :  he 
concluded  it  with  considerable  sanc/fioid,  which 
produced  its  usual  effect — the  turbulence  of  the 
Marquis  was  arrested,  and  it  was  with  more 
composure  and  gentleness  ; — nay,  with  a  tone 
and  gesture  that  might  almost  be  called  melan- 
choly, that  he  thus  persisted — 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  listen  to  your  suit 
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for  a  single  instant ;  - 1  must  earnestly  insist 
upon  its  being  withdrawn. — Your  presence,  Sir, 
(with  pardon,)  is,  owing  to  certain  associations, 
inexpressibly  painful  to  me — my  inexcusable 
emotion  must  have  made  you  sensible  of  this. 
Allow  me  to  inquire,  whether  your  carriage  has 
drawn  up." 

He  rang  the  bell. 

"  You  cannot,"  said  Victor,  now  yielding  to 
the  mortification,  disappointment,  and  vexation 
that  oppressed  him,  "  You  cannot  possibly  in- 
tend me  to  be  contented  with  this  answer  ! — At 
least  allow  me  the  poor  satisfaction  of  asking 
one  question  ;  am  I  to  consider  Mademoiselle  de 
Montalembert  as  engaged  ? — Am  I  to  look  upon 
her  as  intended  for  another  ?  or  can  it  be  possi- 
ble that  you  will  reject  a  proposal  such  as  mine, 
in  order  to  bestow  her  upon  a  convent  ?  That 
would  be  utterly  incredible  !" 
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"  I  beseech  you,  Sir,"  said  the  Marquis,  who, 
apparently  exhausted,  had  by  this  time  sunk 
into  his  chair,  to  "  spare  me  useless  questions 
—and  spare  me,  I  entreat,  a  perseverance  so 
fruitless,  upon  a  subject  so  painful. 

"  Champagne  ! ""  for  he  opened  the  door, 
"  The  Count  de  Vermont's  carriage." 

"  And  so,"  as  wrote  De  Vermont  to  Eugene, 
"  out  I  went,  fairly  beaten,  crest-fallen,  hum- 
bled and  mortified,  and  in  a  state  of  rage  and 
vexation  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe. 
Do  not  laugh  at  me,  Eugene — do  not  amuse 
yourself  with  the  inconceivable  situation  into 
which  I  have  betrayed  myself.  I  tell  you  fairly 
I  am  in  no  humour  to  bear  it. — Refused  ! — I 
refused  !_and  in  such  an  insolent,  overbearing 
manner  !  At  least,  the  old  fellow  might  have 
condescended  to  throw  a  little  more  civility  into 
his  rejection  of  proposals  such  as  not  many  men 
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in  this  kingdom  have  it  in  their  power  to  make. 
Here-  have  I  been  all  day,  wandering  over  the 
hills,  a  prey  to  the  bitterest  mortification,  curs- 
ing this  father  and  myself,  and  almost  vowing 
never  to  see  this  daughter,  the  cause  of  such 
humiliation,  more. 

"  Yes — let  her  take  her  fate,  as  it  must  be  so. 
I  will  return  to  Paris ;  Euphemie  will  soon 
drive  all  this  romantic  nonsense  out  of  my 
head. — Ah  Virginie  !" 


The  Marquis  remained  in  his  chair,  for 
some  time  after  the  departure  of  De  Vermont, 
apparently  suffering  under  a  paroxysm  of  men- 
tal pain,  almost  too  intense  for  endurance.  He 
writhed  upon  his  seat,  the  large  drops  stood 
upon  his  forehead,  his  hands  were  clasped  over 
his  face. 

VOL.    II.  if 
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At  length  his  passion  found  words. 
"  O   wretch  !  miserable  !  and  contemptible  ! 
at  last  the  hour  is  come!— Yes!  the  hour  so 
much  dreaded  is  come  ! — But  I    will  at   least 
know  the  worst." 

He  started  from  his  chair  and  pulled  the 
bell. 

"  Desire  Mademoiselle  de  Montalembert  to 
come  to  me," —  ....  as  Champagne  opened 
the  door,  "  and  let  no  one  disturb  us." 

. — «  Virginie  I"  as  his  young  and  lovely  daugh- 
ter entered  the  room,  and  stole  softly  and  timidly 
forward—"  My  child  !  come  to  me," — with  an 
air  of  tenderness  such  as  she  had  never  before 
seen,  "  put  yourself  upon  that  low  stool — put 
yourself  at  my  feet." 

The  father's  hand  pressed  the  silken  ringlets 
of  the  daughter  fondly.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  his  life  that  he  had  ever  bestowed  upon  her 
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the  slightest  of  a  father's  caresses;  the   tears 
melted  into  her  eyes. 

"  Virginie, — here  has  been  an  unusual  occur- 
rence— a    young    gentleman     has    been     with 


me." 


But  at  these  words,  Virginie  started,  clasped 
her  hands,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  father, 
with  a  look  so  wild  and  earnest,  that  it  would 
have  been  useless  for  Montalembert  to  have  pro- 
ceeded in  his  communication,  even  could  the 
sharp  pang  which  passed  through  his  heart, 
as  he  beheld  these  symptoms  of  emotion,  have 
allowed  of  it. 

"  You  know  him  then  !"  .  .  . 

Was  all  he  could  say. 

A  pause  .  .  . 

"  I  have  rejected  him." 

She  suddenly  clasped  her  father's  knees — not 
as  in  deprecation,  ])ut   merely  as  if  to  save  her- 
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self  from  falling  to  the  ground — She  did  not 
speak,  nor  did  she  cry  out. 

With  more  firmness  he  went  on. 

"  Where  you  have  met — or  how  you  could 
so  far  have  forgotten  what  was  due  to  yourself 
and  me,  as  I  see  must  have  been  the  case,  before 
this  young  gentleman  could  have  obtained  an 
interest,  such  as  I  discover,  in  your  mind — I  am 
not  here  to  inquire.  It  is  enough — You  neve?' 
can  be  his  —  I  have  rejected  him  ...  I  shall 
not  allow  you  to  see  iiim  more." 

"  No," — whispered  she  in  a  low,  indistinct 
tone,  and  her  head  fell  forwards. 

"  I  am  satisfied," — said  the  Marquis,  "  this 
is  all  that  I  had  to  tell  you." 

But  Virginie  did  not  move  ;  her  head  bent 
over  her  father's  knee;  her  hands  sank  down — 
she  seemed  to  have  expired  in  the  act  of  resig- 
nation. 
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Those  who  are  about  to  do  a  wrong,  of  the 
remote  consequences  of  which  they  can  form  no 
estimate,  might  have  read  a  fearful  lesson  in 
the  countenance  of  the  Marquis  as  he  raised  his 
helpless  daughter  in  his  arms,  carried  her  across 
the  room,  laid  her  upon  a  couch,  and  then  rang 
for  assistance. 

His  shaking  hands,  his  hurried,  uncertain 
motions,  his  pale  and  horror-struck  counte- 
nance, bore  witness  to  his  distress. 

The  door  opened — 

"  Send  Therese.^' 

"  Therese,"  as  she  hurried  into  the  room, 
"  assist  your  young  lady — She  seems  very  ill 
—Is  she  dead  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Therese,  "  you  have  not  killed 
her. 

"  Nay,  but  Mademoiselle  !  —  Sweet  Made- 
moiselle ! — Call  back  your  senses,"  as  she  bent 
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fondlv  over  her,  and  kissed  her  with  the  ten- 
derest  affection  ;  —  "  Come  back,  sweet  love  ! 
—  Your  Therese  is  calling  for  you.  Rally 
your  spirits,  my  love.  —  Monsieur  le  Marquis, 
open  the  window." 

He    was    standing   turned    towan's   it,   with 
his  face  close  to  the  panes. 

"  It  is  your  Therese  !  come  back  to  her  !"* 
The  fresh  air  blew  over  her   face,    Virginia 
opened    her  eyes,    she   stretched  out  her  arms, 
she  clasped  them  closely  round  the  neck  of  her 
friend — 

"  Oh  !  my  heart  !...." 

The  Marquis  had  opened  one  leaf  of  the 
window,  but  he  did  not  for  that  reason  change 
his  position ;  tears  were  coursing  down  the 
clieeks  of  the  unhappy  father— tears,  the  first 
which  he  had  for  many  a  long  year  shed.  And 
thus  he  stood,  his  face  averted,  apparently  un- 
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moved  and  insensible  to  what  was  passing  in  the 
room  ;  while  Therese,  having  administered 
such  little  remedies  as  she  judged  necessary, 
said, 

"  My  dear,  you  need  not  stay  here." 
"  No,"  said  Virginie,  "  take  me  to  my  bed — 
I  am  so  weary— let  me  lie  down." 

She  was  carried  to  that  last  refuge  of  the 
miserable — and  there  that  soft  and  innocent 
creature  lay,  crushed,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
bud,  by  a  destiny  as  dreadful  as  it  was  unintel- 
ligible ^  while  Therese,  hcinging  over  her  with 
more  than  a  mother's  fondness,  pressed  her 
closely  to  her  bosom,  and  endeavoured  to  keep 
the  trembling  flame  of  the  tnper  from  ex- 
piring. 


The   ?,I;u-(|ni-,   was   left   alone — he    was  often 
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alone.  Heavy  hours  of  regret  and  anxiety  had 
long  been  his. — But  now,  like  one  on  whom  a 
calamity  long  apprehended,  and  anxiously  de- 
precated, has  suddenly  fallen,  he  looked,  to  use 
the  expressive  exaggeration  of  his  country,  an- 
nihilated— crushed  to  the  earth,  and  broken 
like  his  unhappy  daughter. 
•  "  It  is  then  as  I  feared — all  my  precautions 
have  been  in  vain — poor  creature  ! — poor 
creature  !" 
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a  favourite  with  a  niimerouR  class  of  readers."— Tnm'K. 

"  Captain   .MarryatS  'Japliet  in  .Search  of  a  Father,'   is  certainly  a  most  In jnms 

anil  most  enlert. lining  hiti<\i.."~Sjipctat(jr. 

"  We  think  '  Japint  in  Scaicii  oi  a  Father,"  the  best  tale  that  Captain  M.iiryat 
has  yet  penned." — Sun. 


New  Works,  piiUished  by  3Iessrs.  Saunders  and  Otley. 

III. 

NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  GRATTAN. 

In  3  Vols.  Post  8vo. 

AGNES    DE    MANSFELDT. 

By  tie  Author  of  "  Highways  a  nd  Byways,"  "  Heiress  of  Bruges,"  &c. 

"  '  Asjnes  de  Mansfeldt'  is  superior  to  any  previous  production  of  this  very  talented 
author." — .S'.   Times. 

"  Mr.  Grattan's  present  -work  is  very  different  from  those  which  have  gone  before  ; 
but,  in  many  respects,  we  think  it  superior.  Some  of  liis  characters  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  reputation  of  any  young  writer,  and  will  greatly  add  to  that 
which   Mr.  Grattan  has   already  so  justly  MUixncd,."— New  Monthly. 

"  I  his  novel  will  be  read  wilh  pleasuretby  all  who  understand  and  value  good  writing, 
and  who  are  prone  to  take  a  philosophical  view  of  men's  actions  and  passions,  as 
they  work  out  the  great  revolutions  of  hi>tory." — Metropolitan. 

"  Mr.  Grattan,  as  a  novelist,  is  second  onlv  lo  Mr.  Buhvtr  ;  and,  as  a  romantic 
writer,  inferior  only  to  Sir  Walter  Scon."— Bell's  Messenger. 

IV. 
In  3  Vols.  Post  8vo. 

MY    AUNT    PONTYPOOL. 

"  A  charming  work,  which  few  of  polished  education  will  rise  from  till  the  last 
g    has  been  perused." — Monthly  Review. 

V. 

THE  COUMESS  OF  BLESSINGTON'S  NEW  WORK. 
The  Second  Edition.    In  3  Vols.  Post  8vo. 

THE      TWO      FRIENDS. 

By  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 

"  The  dignity  and  sweetness  of  the  female  character  were  never  portrayed  wilh 
more  force  and  truth  than  in  this  clever  production." — Times, 

VI. 
THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON'S  NEW  WORK. 

THE  WIFE,  AND  WOMAN'S  REWARD. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 

"  Such  a  book  might  have  been  one  of  those  upon  which  the  spirit  of  Fox  was 
fond  of  reposing  when  he  forgot  London  politics  in  his  temporary  rustications. 
Mrs.  Norton  lays  bare  the  workings  of  society  with  all  the  delicate  and  minute 
analytic  power  which  belongs  especially  to  the  woman  of  genius." — Morning  Herald. 

VII. 

MISS  LANDON'S  NEW  WORK. 

In  One  Volume  Foolscap,  wilh  a  Portrait  of  the  Author, 

THE    VOW   OF   THE    PEACOCK. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Golden  Violet,"  "  The  Improvisatrice,"  &c. 

"  A  Poem  characterised  by  exquisite  gracefulness  and  power  of  imagery." — Morn- 
ing Post. 
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